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To the Congress of the United StateS 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Edu- 
cation is pleased to submit its second annual report 
to the Congress in the spirit of accomplishment. 
Unfortunately, the report that follows deals mostly 
with the Council's documented concern that the 
road to progress in Indian education is still being* 
made unnecessarily difficult by bureaucrat oBstruc- 
tionists. The letter to Congressman Albert H. Quie, 
In particular, goes into the specific details on the 
history of this whole, matter. But inasmuch as this 
report is for "the calendar year 1974, it does not 
mention the very encouraging threshold event of 
January 30, 1975, at which .time on Indian took the 
oath opFederal office to become the first Deputy 
Commissioner for Indian Education. 

This \S^a major milestone for Indian education 
and the Indian Community is deeply grateful to 
CommissionerT. H. Bell of the Office of Education 
for his forthright manner in helping bring this 
about. The Council senses that under Commissioner 



JfclJ^sJ^dership r ;th^ a mucfiTm- 

proved relationship with the, Office "of Education 
which the Council looks forward to reporting in 
its next annual report. - 
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FOREWORD 



History demands that a true reconciliation between the American 
Indians' culture and the white man's culture must come about Only 
vengeful forces of considerable magnitude and self-serving purposes bowt 
sustain the will and desire to keep the two cultures alienated for so long 
a time* since it has been the history of conquered peoples that the con- 
quering civilization has always been fundamentally improved when the 
two divergent cultures were brought together. Yet, America's progress 
continues to defy this historical evolutionary phenomonon; still refusing 
to receive the benefits of the Native Americans' knowledge of natural 
energies, cultufkl wisdom, and Earth environment that remain, isolated 
and hidden instead of being nourished and allowed to flourish as hfove 
so many other cultures within the broad human spectrum that is America. 

Certainly enough time has passed to have closed the original Puritan— 
"savage" intelligence, gap, and no reasonable person would attempt to 
justify the continued imposition of human indignities upon the Indian 
community. America is not yet so old that it is incapable of changing 
its institutions and learning from the past in order to correct old wrongs 
with anew enlightenment. The forthcoming^ 
such an opportunity^- 
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INTRODUCTION 



AN ERA OF REDEDICATION TO NATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

With the commencement of the Bicentennial era and America's re- 
newal of its faith injhe< Constitution, it is reasonable to assume that the 
worid will be wattching and listening to determine if Americans today 
have thr*sainei idealism and dedication tcnthe rightn^ss of American 
beliefs as did those who conceived the Nation. It is during this Bicen-" 
tennial that the Nation has a once-in-a-ccntury opportunity to demon- 
strate to itself and the world, that the business of this Nation is not done — 
, and will not -be— until we have "secured the blessings of liberty to our* 
selves and our posterity". Of the six manifident gd^^jtiqilated in 
the Preamble to the Constitution, this goal appears to be the most dif- 
ficult to achieve. "The blessings of liberty" is a fragile condition at best 
and although highly coveted, can be easily lost through the slow erosion 
of our Constitutional rights. 

With more and more involvement of the Government into. our per- 
sonal lives, it is not surprising that so many citizens arc becoming alarmed 
that their elected officials appear not to have control oyer the Govern- 
ment. The sense of security that came from believing that the Congress 
and the executive branch were in charge, has bsen steadily diminishing 
wer the years. Further, a fear that a sort of "shadow government" exists 
over "which no one can prevail * # . A massive Federal-State system that, 
contrary to, its founding purpose, docs not serve'tht people bu^more often 
seems to command them. Yet upon searching ftarthe source ofalflffcom- 
• mands, one finds a rather vague organizational "They." The more a 
governing bureaucracy is allowed to' violate fundamental national prin- 
ciples, the closer it comes to negating the very form of government it W# 
created to support. 

American Indians have a long standing history of experience con- 
fronting this formidable bureaucracy. because of their original and unique 
relationship with the Government. Through treaty agreements they find 
themselves treated with both disdain and benevolence, and though guile, 
steadily losing their territories and rights. It is possible that this Indian 
history presages thing to come for all Americans? That we will all one 
day return to the original colonial status of subjects to a strong, central, 
uhaccountable'authority? Before one dismisses this possibility top quickly, 
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the American Indians' U.S. history should be overlaid upon today's typ- 
ical American citizen's experience to determine if in fact there is not . 
some frightening truth here. That American Indians still cannot enjoy 
"the blessings of liberty" is a telltale circumstance for all citizens to 
ponder. Obviously the "blessings" have not been 4 "secured," but worse, 
we may have deluded ourselves into Jbclicving that progress in words 
(legislative laws) also means equal progress in deeds. 
* To^say that Indians live under different civil standards than their * 
HIow citizens (and therefore the cases are not comparable) is the folly 
of the faint-hearted. There is a clear and startling historical trend and 
parallel to observe: The approximate ratio of Fcderal-Stafc Government 
Indian Bureaucracy civilian employees to Indians: 

— in 1870 was 1 employee to each 960 Indians. 

— in 1970 was 1 employee to each 25 Indians! 
The approximate ratio of Federal-State Government Bureaucracy civil- 
ian employees to Non-Indians: 

— in 1870 was 1 employee to each 570 Non-Indians, ^ 

— in 1970 was 1 employee to each 16 Non-Indians, . 
and the trend-for both continues! 

If one accepts history as the great teacher and prophet, then one would 
have to conclude that the. prospects of our* becoming; subjects again, is 
real. To be sure* the Indian-Government employee ratio and Government 
control problem have different root origins. Yet, if we cannot force the 
turn around of the Indian plight, then what hope is there for the Nation 
as a*whole? The Congress and the people must recognize, that this stifling 
control of Indians by the bureaucracy is future U.S. history in 
miniature. 

. If American Indians can provide to the Nation this one timely lesson* 
then they will have contributed to the Bicentennial in a most crucial way. 
For in solving the Indian problem, America will be rededicating itself to 
the most basic National principle jof all : That the intrinsic strength oj this 
Nation rests in the collective strength of many, not the dominant strength 
of a few. Upon this principle rests ike strength of the Constitution itself. 

WHAT HAPPENED TCf SELF DETERMINATION? tf 

Indian misfortunes and their underlying ca^| have reccived exten- 
sive national attention in recent years and have, in the main, been fol- 
lowed by "good faith" actions on the part of the Congress and the 
Executive? Office. It is clear that the Government's American Indian, 
policy Jjas entered a new era in. U.S. history which has been given the 
very American title of Self-Determination. The term connotes the same 
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meaning to Indians as to nonJndians: The opportunity to achieve self- . 
reliance and self-respect as well as equal citizenship status— especially 
since the Federal. Government already guarantees thc.uniquc' rights of 
American Indfans. To date the difference has beer in ike degree of . * 
realization of .these goals by Indians— which is wide indeed. 

But, the desire for self-determination Should nqfbe misinterpreted as 
advocating termination. Self-determination will have been achieved when 
Indians find themselves being allowed to be as responsible forthe results 
• of their own actions as has been the long standing privilege of their 
fellow Americans. Self-determination — or any new policy or programs- 
is not acknowledged by Indians as a substitute for the original obligations . 
to Indian's under the existing treaties and trust agreements; they are 
accepted only as a supplement to assist in helping implement the original 
relationships "created by these agreements. ' , . w 

America's forthcoming Bicentennial era promises to be a period of % 
rededication to revered national principles. During this time of renewed" ; 
commitment to America's destiny, It is hoped that the Congress will 
• * respond to the urgent need of the American Indians,. With this request 
• in" mind, the Council feels compelled by its legislative mandate to report ^ 
to "the Congress that the national policy of self-determination foj Native 
Americans is, for the ijiost part, being ignored by the Federal bureau- 
cracy: Tfie*wTlI of" Congress is still being ignored by too many of the 
Federal officials responsible for implementation of this policy. We ask 
the Congress to determine why? Ana further, to cause corrective actions 
in order to cease this blatant defiance of congressional directives. With- 9 
out such action, American Indians hold out little hope for change. b 

AN AMERICAN INDIAN BICENTENNIAL GOAL 

This Council's primary responsibility is with tht education of American 
' Indians as established in Title IV of the Indian Education Act "of 1972, 
* The Council chopscs to interpret its role in the broadest sense in order to 
encourage the improvement of those essentials necessary Jto receiving a' 
meaningful education, and as being fundamental to achieving self- " 
determination. The Bicentennial provides an appropriate national forum 
to realistically appraise the progress of Indian education to date", and^ 
probable progress in the future. ^-f 

"Progress in the future" is heavily dependent upon whatthef Congress 
docs about one Native American conclusion that does not have to wait 
- for the Bicentennial; The national policy oLfofced conformance by 
Indians to only non r Indiart ways of teaching and learning,<as a whole^ 
has not— and will not work. History provides the obvious evidence and 
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explanation. The continued perpetuation of this policy can only leadtqa 
v P njjjre severe and precarious rift between Indians and the U.S. Govern- 
^ njent in that .it will$ve credence to the emerging belief that the much 
* *erilded Federal policy of self-determinaUon is a sham— or of equal 
.general civil consternation— that the Cpngress-and the Executive Office 
have become incapable of governing-Federal policy through the bureau-, 
cracy, 77* Council believes it is as important to the purposes of this 
Nation— as itJs tor Indians— that Congress, determine the truth of thi 
matter. **' » «-<~TX \ 



/With the foregoing in mind, the Councils following report arises the 
Congress of the prescntjtatus of. Indian education as it relates to cur- 
rent national policies and what the Congress can do to help Indians 
'reach the Native American Bicentennial goal—Through Education-^- 
Self-Determijiaiion. .' , , « 
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THE COUNCIL'S 
MAJOR ACTIVITIES AND * 
V REC0MMENPAT10NS—-1974 



' jThc broad scope and mandate of Title IV of the Indian Education 
Act of 1972 imposes more of an loperational program status upon the 
Council rather tEan the name "Advisory" normals implies in the typical 
appointed councils of similar, nature. Congress L dcsire that this Council 
"evaluate." Indian education programs, alone, is a major work task by 
any standard- With very limited funds and a small ttaif ofr.four with 
which to adtibmplish this and the* CouHcib other prescribed legislative 



irquirementsrthe members . ^ "staff earnestly atteniptefllo serve the" 
spirit of the legislation and -the desires of the Indian community at-large 
but would be remiss if they did not state that they sense a concerted effort 
on |he part' of the Office of Education and HEW to hobble the Council's 
effectiveness by severely limiting the Council's operating budget in addi- 
tion to what appears to be a continuous smothering of Council staff op- 
erations with bureaucratic delays and trivia. The Council does not believe 
it is over-reacting or being overly sensitive on this subject aricjf will wel- 
come the opportunity to appear before the appropriate Congressional 
Commi ttees to air th e matter fn npfr r tn bring ahnnt an parliVr rnmpli^ 
' ance of the intent of the Indian Education Act— Tide IV and purpose of 
*$is Council. . - \ " * ; ' 

In defiance of thes? unexpected and stiffling obstacles, the" Council 
managed to accomplish much in its zeal to insure the success of this act. 
The Council met as a body seven times during 1974 cf which sijc meet-i 
ings were held in different communities in order to give Indians and 
^oihexsirom various divergent regions the opportunity to meeFwtHTKeT 
Council and express their opinions, concerns or bring up whatever mat- 
ters they chose regarding Indian education and Title IV. The Council 
takes such opportunities to listen to State, local," and "^rassippjs" Opin : 
ions as well as provide guidance whenever possible. This pattern of the 
Council meeting'in different places will continue during 1975. The pla'ces 
in whicfi meetings were held during 1974 were as follows: 

, - "Washington, D.C.— 2 Anchorage, Alaska' * 

- Albuquerque, N. Mex* Oklahoma City, Okla;. ^ 

New Orleans, La. Orlando, Fla* 

• ; ' \^ / . "** • • . 



In order to be as productive as possible and allow sufficient time to 
deliberate important issues in a timely manner; the Council has estab- 
lished an executive committee and four special .working' committees as 
follows: | * , 
Legislative, 

Research and Publications, . * ^ 
7 Government Intra Agency, 

Proposals, Rules and Regulations. 
Each of these special committees is composed of five Council membere 
thus requiring several of the 15 member Council to serve on more than 
one-committee. This has not only required considerable personal time on 
^ the-part-oHhe-individual-^ 

dous work burden upon the Council's four-member staff. A point that* - 
bas been communicated to the Office of Education on several occasions 
but has yet to be recognized by an appropriate increase jn the Council's 
operating budget or staff personnel. 

Q » * „ 

KEV council actions and 

RECOMMENDATIONS IN 1974 

~ . . . • ' *. - * * " ' 0 

—After an initial search arid interviewing of candidates for the posi- - 

tion of Deputy Commissioner of Indian Education in 1973, recom- 
mendations of the selected candidates were sent to the Commissioner of 
Education in October of that year. Numerous official requests to the 
Congress, ihe Commissioner of Education, the Civil Service Commission 
— and^therTehited^uthpnlies have been made to cease delaying the ap- 
pointment of the Deputy Commissioner. Over a year has passed without 
this position being filled by a permanent appointment. The Council will 
continue to persist until this is accomplished as provided by Congres- « 
sional mandate. * ' 

^ — Readingj^jrec ommendin g of ;Tjtlejy,proposalsior--grants under 
7ffiSH5ciian Education Act; — 1972. The Council, working in teams, read 
a total of 548 proposals, concluding with the selection of proposals for 
recommendation to the Office of Education. This Was one of the most 
important, personally rewarding, difficult and time consuming accom- 
plishments of the Council's obligations under Tide IV. ■- 

* ** * 

— The Council's continuous communication of the national policy of " 
self-de termination and its achievement through education. 

— The Council's continuous efforts to close the operating gap between 
the authorized Council operating budget of $225,000 and the requested 
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and needed sum of $692,548. The Council appears toJ>e more mindful 
and concerned about the fulfillment of its congressional directives than 
does the Office of Education. 

— Individual Council members made many official field visits to ap- 
proved Title IV grantee locations to observe and report progress, provide 
.technical assistance when appropriate, and submit informed first-hand 
observations to the Council's general overview reports to the Office of 
Education. " - . 

■ ■-. ..- ■ 

— ^Council members and staff appeared several times before congres- 
sional committees to testify in support of a major increase in Title IV 
funding by Congress. It is significant to note that the total present fund- 
ing of $4.0 million for all Title IV programs is considered by the Council 
to be only 10 percent of the actual annual funding believed necessary to 
begin to close the education gap for Indian children and adults. 

— Established a Bicentennial format for Indian education goals com- 
mencing with the Bicentennial era. . 

—Monitoring the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
civil rights requirements and the problems they pose for Indians in the 
field bfeducation. — * 

— Assists the Office-of Educatioirin~defimng~"the cntena^y which 
"Title IV proposals are funded. * *' . ' 

t 

V 

^-Bringing national attention to the importance of local parent groups 
in making Title IV a success within their own communities and helping 
to resolve conflicts between these parent groups and local school boards 
andofficials. — — — — — — — — — - ; 

— rDeveloped and recommended to the Office of Educations program 
for regional conferences/workshops to disseminate detailed information 
to local Indian communitics-Avith particular emphasis on Indian par- 
ents — about Title IV Indian education programs, including visual-aid 
techniques for ongoing briefings. . 

— The Council is making a special effort to help identify.those schools 
that refuse to accept or apply for Title IV funds, and further, to identify 
those Indian communities and/or parents that desire to apply for these 
funds. * 

f- 
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-A continuous concern of bringing clarity to the Understanding of, 
"Who Are American Indians?" Serious problems exist due to conflicting 
government definitions of Native American (Indian) and varying Indian 
prograin criteria. 

—Articulating the unique and different educational needs of Amer- 
ican Indians, particularly in the teaching of Indian culture. 

. —Requesting the implementation of aerogram within the Office of 
Education and the Bureau, of Indian Affaire to identify all education 
praams that impact Indians and^to develop the capability to measure! 
the results of these programs: Ate program funds actually reaching -the 
intended Indian beneficiaries?, a / 

Along with this same- Concern the Council^ desires to bring about 
the separation of Invito education funds from the broad general fund^ 
ing category of^riunority groups." On the basis that Indians enjoy a 
unique and distinct relationship with the U.S. Government through 
their .trust stad treaty agreements, they believe they are entitled to exclu- 
sive treatment unto themselves and therefore all Indian education pro- 
grams and funding should be kept separate and apart from so-called 
minority group/generalizations. - 

The Council desires to make a study of how to best achieve this status 
_andj£quests^eXongi^^o^ by the'CbTmcQV 



4* . 

— TheTldfincil is calling for the longest action -possible to alter. $he 
process whereby Federal Government studies about Indian education 
are authorized and completed without this Council's knowledge or in- 
volvement whatsoever; in particular, the Office of Education and the 
J^re^u„of Indian-Affairs ; NAeiE^ar^tablish^fqFtfils very purpose— 
to advise on Indian education, not to be bypassed by the bureaucracy. 
The most recent flagrant example of this is the report published* by the 
Office of Education entitled, "So That All Indian Children Will Have 
Equal Educational Opportunity"— a USOE/BIA joint study of the 
impact of federal funds on local education agencies enrolling Indian 
children. • 

The Council finds it an insult to the Congress and inconceivable 
that this study could have been conducted without NACIE's involve- 
ment. 

— Bringing recognition and understanding to the national policy of 
"Indian preference" in all Indian education related fields. 

8 \ 
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— Advocating the elimination of Indian education Title IV contracts 
being awarded by. "the Government -without the concurrence of the 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education. ' 

— Development of long-term view for policy formulation of The 
future of Indian -education— a master plan. . 

— Recommended amendments to the existing Indian Education Act of 
1$72 which amendments were passed by Congress. 

^Official resistance to the loss of much of the Council's independence 
.brought about by the adverse findings of the Comptroller General of the 
United States with regard to the status of advisory councils. Previously 
NACIE controlled its ovyn budgeted actions. Now, all travel must be 
justified * under the criteria of the policies of HEW, as is also the case 
with the Council's contracts and the number and qualifications of per- 
sonnel that the Council desires to hire; including consultants. In the 
opinion of the Cquncil, these actions are clearly a violation of the intent 
of Congress. • . # « 

* : . • & 
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national Advisory council on Indian education 

PENNSYLVANIA WILDING, SUITE 32* 
41$ UHi snBT, N.W. WASHINGTON, O.C 30004 



December 31, 1974. 
Hon. Albert HaroId Quie, *" - 

H ouse of Representatives, Rayburn House O ffice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

. Dear Mr. Quie: I thank you for your request to write you a detailed 
letter on behalf of the Council in which I summarize and attempt to 
bring into focus the disturbing history of this Congressionally created 
body. >The many in-depth specifics that foliow are calculated^ necessary 
to understanding the merits of the Council's.recommendations and con- 
cerns, and in so doing this, the Council is also, fulfilling an important 
part of*x>ne of its chief functions, which is — 

, . to submit to Congress not later than March 31 of each year 
a report on its activities, which shall include any recommendations 

i t-may Hmn n c ccsaaiy fui llre improvement of Fedefal education 

programs in which Indian children and adults participate; or from 
which they can benefit, whi^h report shall include a Statement of 
the National Council's recommendations to the Commissioner with 
respect to funding of any suflf programs)' (Public Law 92-318, 
' The Indian Education Act of 1972, part D)^ 
- This Council has~beeh well aware of its mission since its membere 
' first met in 1973. To work as swiftly as possible to^help breathe life into 
Title IV of the Indian Education Act of 1972, The Council also realized 
that they came to their positions in the midst of controversy since the 
Indian community had found it necessary to sue the U.S. Government to 
force the implementation of this Council's very existence. Certainly the 
least desirable of beginning "relationships between a Congressionally 
created, Presidential^ appointed all-Indian Council^and the Executive 
'Officer Nevertheless, the Council was— and has remained— determined 
to fulfill its congressional legislative requirements in the belief that Tide 
IV represents a major breakthrough and milestone opportunity for the 
education o£ all Indians in America. 

Although the intended functions, purpose, and accompanying budg- . 
etary needs are clearly explained in the Indian Education Actj the Coun- 
cil found its authority and operations resisted and thwarted by the Ojfice 
of Education in endless and still persistant attempts to cause the Council's 
early demise, '.Sych attempts on the part of the Office of ^Education 
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brought unwarranted pressures and criticism upon, the Council from 
many quarters caused by these efforts to make the Council appear in- 
competent and ineffective. Understanding that^such-a strategy was at 
work, the Council found considerable strength in the unity of purpose 
brought about by the Council's determination to prevail in this inten- 
tionally, sustained confrontation and test with the bureaucracy. Some 
consolation can be found in the irony that this. early stormy period has 
provided an unusual vitality and stimulus for the Council's members and 
staff in continuously reminding them of the importance and difficulty* 
of their mission. 

Therefore, what follows is much more than an enumeration of the 
Council's needs and * grievances ;,_it is an earnest appeal to the Congress 
to— - - - . 

1 . Restore the Council's originally intended and independent status 
which has been usurped by the bureaucracy, 

2. Authorize its separate and direct funding, 

3. Understand, protect, and improve the uniqueness and quality of 
the Indian Education Act, *« 

4. Hold the Office of Education Stringently accountable for the proper 
implementation the Congress' Indian education policies, and 

5. Direct the long delayed appointment^ the Deputy Commissioner 
for Indian Education. * 

i i ^ * . 

* . . * . k - 

The Council represents diverse areas within the United States and is 
an, excellent cross section of American Indians. They are parents, tribal 
leaders, educators, and other professionally trained individuals which 
seems to me to be reflective of the intent of the Congress. The Council 
believes strongly in representing Indian citizens wherever they live, arid 
does not purport to represent their ,tribe, 0 State, or region in which they 
live and work. " . fa 

Public Law 92-318 is generally recognized as one of the most signifi- 
cant pieces of legislation dealing with Indian education ever passed by a 
Congress of the United States. That thought may be expanded to all 
legislation dealing with education, because^ it provides for those being 
.served, making the decisions for what they believe, is necessary to make 
a difference. It penetrates deeper than ever before by givingVfcontrol at 
the local' level to the people it intends to serveflt causes public school 
districts to develop a positive relationship to Indian communities. This 
is a new era in the lives of American Jhidians. Historically, they have 
been shut out in planning programs, developing budgets, and sharing in 
the decision making process Which is sScom^ion to Anglo communities. 
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The benefits of legitimate involvement cannot be easily measured; how- 
ever, if one witnesses the enthus/asm, knowledge, and determination of 
local Indian. education committees, one cannot help but*believe signifi- 
cant ghertomenas are occurring. One of the greatest contributions a 
'parent can make to his chiles positive reinforcement. The encourage- 
ment, understanding and assistance of these parents involved, will in the 
Council's Judgment, prow to be an invaluable contribution, to their 
child's educational success/ 

During 1974, for example, in Part A of Title IV, the Office of Educa- 
tion-made grants to 854 ichoql districts. The average size of Parent Com- 
imttees is 10 and for tKose~funded that represents approximately 8,54(1 
Jn&^n peopteinvolved. IHs estimated anothertOO applied7bu! were not 
funded and that increases the number even more. The Office of Educa- 
tion estimates there are nearly 1,600 eligible school districts and should 
the vast majority si|(:ceed in getting funded there will be. literally thou- 
sands of Indian parents involved in cnitial decisions affecting the educa- 
tion of their children. '/ 

JPart&B and C do not require Parent Committees; however, nearly all 
of the 136lunded^rojects under B and 42 funded under C, for fiscal 
year 1975', were granted tolndian tribes or Indian controlled organiza- 
tions. One can easily observe ^rom thbbrief description the involvement 
of Indian people locally has multiplied mariyjold over the last 2 years. 

All of Title I^V has as its major objective, thaTthe-programs must meet 
the special needs of Indian people. Historically, millionsol dollars have 
been appropriated by the Federal Government designed to educated 
dian people. The btitude of State and local educational institutions was 
obviously top gjeat, for they rarely considered the special educati^n^ 
needs of,.Indian children. All proposals fuiided un3er ttiis act address 
that question squarely and it k reassuring tojoiow thosfe^ieeds were de^ 
- termined locally by Parent Committees, - . . 

A significant number of proposals under Part B reflect 'great interest 
on the paut of Indian communities to develop programs centered around 
Indian history and culture. The strengthening of, or rebirth of orfe's 
heritage has become a priority in all phases of Title IV, School districts 
who receive funds under Part A are developing curriculum materials 
reflective of the cultural characteristics of local Indian triKes. This Co- 
operative venture between schools and Indian communities is jpeeting 
with great enthusiasm. This process has begun to create more respect and 
knowledge on the part of non-Indians and creates a positive self image 
on the part of Indian people. • 

Public Law 92-318 allows for the first time jn the history of JFederal 
Government/Indian relationships, services to go to nonreservation In- 
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dians. Indian people wherever they reside are now eligible to participate 
in programs designed to meet their, needs. For example,, in Minnesota 
3,500 Indian students were eligible to receive services under the Johnson 
O'Malley Act; however, there are nearly 12,000 Indian students in the 
public schools in Minnesota of which 10,314 are now being served under . 
Title IV, Part A. While d^to i§ sketchy from other States'in this instance, 
evidence suggests ideij^l circumstances do prevail. In some States, 
particularly in the eastertfpart of the country, states do not receive John- 
son O'Malley funds. • 

There is a great deal pf debate ir^jegard to duplication 9f funds bc- 
— -tweenahe^ with ESE2tTitle 1 programs. WhHeno ~ 

¥ accurate information is available, .preliminary inquiries indicate this is ^ 
not the case. It is our understanding a study undertaken between the 
Office of Education and the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been com- 
pleted. Unfortunately, the National Advisory Cquncil-on Indian Educa- 
tion has had no input into this research effort even thoufh the Council 
advised the Office of Education that we would be available for assistance. 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education has held field 
meetings in twelve states and all testimony received has been extremely 
positive in terms of what Title IV means to Indian communities. Local 
Indian communities are certainly not without problems; however, the 
legislation hasnhe potential to make significant impacts on the education , 
of Indian people. * '* • 

The problem most often mentioned is the school districts refusing to 
accept the notion that parent Committees have authority and control over 
these programs. Although the majority of school districts have accepted 
this proposition, there are those who still refuse to accept it, claiming * 
Federal intervention in local school districts jurisdiction. Howev^Indian-— 
parent committeesjirej^ in' 
^—--d^ing^ causing school districts to offer less resistence. 

There is a need to press this point more effectively from the U.S. Com- . 
missioner .of Education. Chirff State school offices generally know very 
little abourFi^le IV, because they have little or no involvement in Title 
IV operations. H^ever, the Council feels that leadership in the Office of 
Education could beh^Ipful with persuasive dialogues with chief State 
school, offices who obviohsly play an important role, with, local school 
officials. s ^N. t _ 4 ' - 

'The National Advisory Cpuncri 4s disappointed In that funding for 
fiscal year 1975 will be the same as in nsqal year 1974. In an earlier state- 
ment, I indicated there are a potential l^BQ^ school districts eligible for 
Part A funds. However, only 854 were actuallyv|unded. Should the rate . 
of school districts receiving funds in 1974-75 incWe in 1975-76 as it 
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did from 1972-73, it is estimated the per capita payment for each Indian 
student will drop from $112 to $75, Should inflation and school costs 
rise as they have during the past year, one can only guess what impact 
these resources will have. *- . ^ 

The Council believes Part A should be funded at 35 percent this 1975 
fiscal year, 50 percent the next and 100 percent for fiscal year 1977. lull 
funding would be approximately $255 million. 
1975'— 35 percent would equal $89,250,000. 

1976— 50 percent would equal $12 7,500,000. 

1977— 100 percent would equa^255,000,000. * . 

It is very. Confusing to the Council why the administration never re- 
quested funds for fiscal year J£75 for Part A. The Office of Education 
has always argued that they are spending vast amounts of money for 
Indian education and that Part A only duplicates what other programs 
do. While thdse figures are generally impressive, they do not tell the cor- 
rect story. For example, in fiscal year 1974, the Office of Education 
reported 117,500 Indian children received $42,288,398 under ESEA 
Title I. Every Title I administrator at fhe State or local educational insti- 
tutional level will tell you that Title I funds do not serve Indian children, 
it serves children whose parents are in low income categories and are 
deficient in the basic skills. Furthermore, $17,567,233 of that figi^e was 
transferred to the Bureau of Indian Affairs who serve only approximately 
30 percent of Indian school age children. Title I clearly does not, whethefr 
in public schools or BIA schools, direct its efforts toward the special needs 
of Indian children. - 1 - 

Another instance where the Office of Education reports substantiaL 
expenditureslor IndiaTn^ucatira comes from. Public Law STiTThETls 
purely an entidement program for local school districts. The intent of 
Public Law 874 is to relieve the financial pressure of local school dis- 
tricts who have substantial amounts of nontaxable lands. Indians have 
never benefitted from this program as it clearly is not intended to provide 
resources to meet special needs of Indian children. For the same fiscal 
year, Public Law 874, and Public Law 815 were reported to produce 
$30,839,000 and $1 1,200,000 respectively to Indian education. 

The Office of Education alleges they expended in fiscal 1974, $140,- 
432,423 for Indian education of which $84,377,398 alone came from 
the three programs mentioned.. If one would examine carefully where the 
Office of Education claims to have expended, resources for Indian educa- 
tion in all other categories, the figure would more than likely shrink even 
further. ' . * / 

These disagreeing positions on Indian education policy implementation 
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and actual funding allocation become more polarized when the follow- 
ing points are also taken iqto consideration : 

According to the latest available figures from the Office of Educa- 
tion, there arc approximately 270,000 Indian students in public 
schools. In addition, there are approximately 55,000 Indian children 
serveel by the BIA Federal school system. This five out of, every six 
Indian students can be f<pund in a public school. On Federal Indian 
reservations, three out of everytogr^ Indian students arc in a public 
school. Thus the predominant responsibility for effective Indian 
education programs lies in the public school sector. 

The policy of the Federal Government, starting in the 1920>, 
has been to transfer the responsibility for Indian education from 
,_ : BIA or Federal-schools to public school districts. The twofold .ra-- 
( tionale for this policy has been that education- is the responsibility 
of the States .and that Indian (children wherever possible should be 

cducated-in^^'integrated" setting. In fact, a careful review of the 

historical evidence indicated that a dominant reason for this transfer 
policy has been a desire to cutback and terminate direct Federal 
services for Indians 'and to force assimilation at whatever cost. One 
-other important .factor has been the failure of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide effective alternatives to public school education in 
Jthe Federal school system including any attempt to develop quality 
or superior educational programs. 
It is beyond the. scope of this letter to examine in any depth this two-, 
fold policy rationale, but it is clearly open to serious challenge. The his- 
toricaLfacLreriiaihs-that whereas 80 percent of enrolled Indian students 
were in Federal schools in the early 1920's, this situation has been com^. 
pletely reversed in the last 50 years. To accomplish this reversal has re- 
quired three predominant Federal practices. : 

First, it has been necessary to provide substantial Federal subsidies to 
entice public schoo| districts to enWl^Indian students. In the course of 
the extensive hearings held by the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Ed- 
ucation, these federal subsidies were often referred by Indian witnesses 
as "bribe money" or "a price on the headjpf Indian children." The clear 
implication is tKat many of the school districts are primarily interested 
in the money and* have relatively little interest in the unique and special 
educational needs of the children. This leads to the second predominant 
Federal practice. ^ 

"Because of the principle of "local control" tlK/c hais been hardly any 
accountability on the part ot the school districts for how the money is 
expended and even if it is used to benefit Indian students at all* There is 
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/now available from various studies substantial evidence of the abuse 
and misuse of these funds by public school districts. 

This failure to provide for any accountability in these Federal subsidy 
programs, has lead to a third aspect of Federal practice. There has been 
a general unwillingness or nonrccognition of the fact that many of these 
public school districts that Indian children havfe been pushed or gerry- 
mandered into, have failed to provide anything even Approaching an 
effective educational program for them. Again, there is ample documen- 
tation of this factj from a number of recent thorough studies. A number 
of school districts can be found where there has been a conscious effort 
to exclude or neglect Indian students, and where the rankest kinds of 
discriminatory attitudes anjd^prac^ticcs prevail. 

The Subcommittee on Indian Education found a number of school 
districts where, although there had been substantial Indian enrollment 
over a period of several decades, no Indian student had ever graduated, 

. and in some instances where school administrators arc even proud of the 
* fact. The State- of Oklahoma has more school districts receiving Federal 
Johnson O'Malley funds than any other State. Within the last year an 
audit conducted by the Interior Department found that more than oner- 
third of the money had not been used by the districts for the benefit of 
their Indian students at aft. Another compelling example is the Gallup- 
McKinley county school system, in New Mexico, which has a larger 
Indian enrollment and receives more Federal funds as a result of that 
Indian enrollment than any other school district in the country. A com* * 

' prehensive record^ of their^purposj^fuj jnisalto^^ 
malfeasance in regard to their Indian students is now part of a recent 
trial record in the Federal district court serving New Mexico. 

One of the important reasons for the reallocation of funds within 
districts and general ncglccrof Indian students is the fact that Indian 
students can largely l)e found in the poorest, most marginal, most back- 
ward, most poorly spiffed and financed school districts in the United 
States. Recent Office of Education data reveals that 35 percent of all 
public school Indian students arc in school districts where per pupil cx- 
. penditurc is below $425, or less than 50 percent of the national average. 
Seventy-five percent of all public school Indian students are in districts 
that expend less than $624 per pupil. It is highly questionable whether 
any child can receive an effective education under these financial con- 
straints, let alone a highly disadvantaged child from a dramatically 
unique cultural and languagebackground. 

A serious question could be raised given the financial status of many of 
these school districts whether or. not they should be in existence at all. A 
substantial number .of these school districts, where the largest concentra* 
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tion of Indian students can be found, certainly could not continue to 
exist without the Federal subsidies. They exist as a result of our long, 
.standing national policy that Indian children should be educated in 
* pubKc schools. regardless of the consequences. This probably accounts for 
part of the Federal practice of benign neglect, .or nonrecognition of school 
district failure. The implicit rationalization is who could possibly be 
successful under these circumstances? 

In summary of these Mtcr points, we now have substantial national 
data- which indicates that.public school education for a variety of reasons, 
both conscious and unconscious, has grossly, failed Indian children, and 
the Federal Government is a party to this faiIurc r through its past policies 
ahd Federal subsidies which continue to underwrite a national tragedy. 



It remains a great mystery to the Council that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare turns a deaf car to pur concerns and 
rccommendatioas. The national policy of self-determination seems to 
have had little, if any impact on the Office of Education. While it is 
pleasant to report on the impact Title IV has generated in behalf of. 
Indian education, it is not a pleasant task to discuss ^our relationships 
with the execu tive branch of the Federal Go vernment. 'namely the Office 
of Education/Let me toucn on a fev; of the most crucial problems. 

The executive branch of the Federal Government under the past U.S. 
President has never accepted this piece legislation. As a matter of 
fact, they were under court order to appoint this Council, release and 
obligate funds before June 30, 1973. This happened in May 1973, and 
from that beginning, our Council has engaged in an uphill struggle which 
to us at times seems insurmountable. Every member of the Council ac- 
cepted their appointment in good faith, with the belief we could con- 
tribute meaningfully in behalf of Indian education. Wc remain steadfast 
in our faith % because wc witness exciting developments in Indian com- 
munities, but maintain wc would accomplish much more if .the U.S. 
Office of Education would utilize our advice in a legitimate manner. 

When the Council was first appointed, theformer U.S. Commissioner 
of Education requested that the Council proceed carefully and slowly 
in submitting to him, as wc are required by law, a list of nominees for 
the position of Deputy Commissioner of*|ndian Education in the U.S. 
"Office of Education. While wc were anxious "to have this vital position 
filled immediately, we accepted Dr. Ottina*s advice. 

The Council appointed a search committee to recruit candidates for, 
the Deputy Comijiissioner position. Careful and well thought out "criteria 
were established and all candidates were appraised of the committee's 
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intention to find candidates whp possessed those skills described, per? 
sonal charactcristics>and necessary training to be nominated for considera- 
tion by Dr. Ottina. * 9 f • 

Our process began in July 1973 and the srarch committee presertcd 
its recommendation to the full Council in October 1973. Within, a 
matter of days, Dr. Ottina was presented in person, our list of nominees, 

, The nominees^ in order of preference were Dr. William Demmcrt, Jr., 
Mr. Earl Barlow and Mr. John Wade. Dr. dttina indicated it was his 
desire toTiavc the position filled by the end of calendar year 1973. The 
Office of Education interviewed all candidates during December of 1973 

* and shortly after these interviews were completed, Dr. Ottina informed 
the Council, John Wade was no longer considered for the position. He 
. " also^oncJudcd in his remarks to jthc Council, both Dr. Demmcrt and Mr. 
Barlow were acceptable to him and he would submit both names to the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. He made that statement to me in Janu- 
; ary 1974, and to the full Council in February #74. Both these qualified 
individuals have strong endorsement from tribal ^leaders and national 
Indian education organizations. After repeated inquiries, he made the 
same statement to the executive committee in March of 1974. We learned 
later that all of Dr. Ottina's statements were inaccurate. In a letter to our 
executive director, Mr. Dwight Billedcaux, Joseph Damico of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, reported, "In March 19,74, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare submitted the name of Earl J, Barlow 
as their nominee for the Deputy Commissioner fox; Indian Education 
position. However, because of unclear reasons H.E.W. requested that the 
submission on Mr. Barlow- be returned to them without action." 

This secrra to be a contradiction of all information passed to the 
Council by one of the highest ranking education officials in the United 
States. Furthermore, the letter from Mr. Damico states, "In May 1974, 
the agency requested wethen consider the qualifications of Mr. William 
Demmcrt for the position." On May 21,° 1974, the day Dr. Ottina was 
to appear before a congressional committee, he called Nx<\ Billedeaux 
and myself to inform us that Dr. Demmert's nomination was rejected by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. At that time we were unaware of 
- ■ the above mentioned developments. The Damico letter dated June 13, 
1974, was received shortly afterwards when wq learned the full story. 
Needless to say, our confidence in the leadership in the Office of Educa- 
tion was shattered/ * ' 
The Damico letter rejected Dr. Demmert on the basis of the level 
and depth of his training and experience. Where we might consider*thc 
latter characteristic a debatable point, it is difficult for the Council to 
question Dr. Demmert's successful graduate record at Harvard Uni- 
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versity, one of the great institutions in the, world. If pne> accepts tKe 
# notipn that training is .commensurable with succe^fyj^completion of 
undergraduate and graduate degrees/ one musi* question whether exist- 
ing GS 18 appointments in Federal agencies can match the^ recced of ^ 
Dr. William Demr^ert: • v % / . * , ' > - -> .. [ 

* While civiL serace^has^made iis-liecision, we, have* argued thatykxn- 
"gressioftal intent authpHzedjthe Natibnal'iAdvisory Council, on Indian'- 
Education, io f set* certain* criteria, fg the, search process becauseMaw 
specifically s$ys, "the Office wjll be heacjfcd^by a JDeputy, Commissioner 
/of Indian Eduqrtipn, who shdll be appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education fcpm a list pf nominees/ siJftmitted by. the Ijatidnal Advisory 
. Council.on Ipdian Education." (-Se<&44U a )0 *." - \ v 

n . The Cpuricil "has decided * to pursue this issue more vigorously than., 
ever. We feel strongly that our role In this selection process can not be* 
so e^ily disposed of by the Civil 'Service Commission. We will Qontimje ^ 
to argue that we have & vital responsibility in this case and request that 
.Congress make those responsible for thi^unforgiveable, delay and action ?- 
be hefi accountable. > ' * \ * 

% ' One jhight argue th&t Titlfe IV is successful which -would suggest exist- f 
iqg leatjers io the Office of Indian "Education are satisfactory. We cer-, 
tainly do not want to intimate that program manager^ of Title IV are. 
'not performing their tasks well. On the contrary, they are Indian? and 
doing an excellent ^job. But there is an echelon of administrator who 
tend to 'discount the- importance of th^. National Advisory Council on 
" Indian' Education.. Tfiey are busy developing future 'Indian^ education*, 
policy, making key decisions vftthout a meaningful* relationship with the 
'CouneQ. * , m ' r \^ 

* Many of these people are sperienced "bureaucf^ts and/ will always 
Jmd reasons to support their actions. While we recfcghfce/the Federal* 
Qoyemment can lie an awesome place to perforin, alLwe ask is that the 9 
U.S. O/fice.of Education solicit from us the advice? and assistance they 
. are required by law to consider. * , . rf % . ' 

; TfirCouncil-beli^ves that the Office of Education is making a/coftf 
certed effort to' usurp the legislative authority of the Council.. Several 
recent actions continue to confirm the belief that it is the continued ob* 
jectfte of the bureaucracy tp restrict the intendedfreed^m of th^-Cpun- 
cil. Some of.these actions are as follows: • 4 • . _ 

— The recerlt decision from the Office of Management and Budget ; 
\o bring advisory councils under the administrative control of 
/ N * related policy agencies is a serious abridgement of the v/ill of 
• Congress. The Council hired staff are now under civil service and 

assigned as staff members under the Office, of Education. Such 



• an action now causes staff the dilemma of conflicting reporting 

c " <: « authorities. To whom are they accountable? The Council or the 

v ' ■ * Qfficeof Education? 

-=-The law regarding this Council clearly states that the Council is 
; ' responsible for submitting its* operating charter to" the Congress. 

. 'The* Office of Education, without consulting the Council, took 
it upon themselves tciwrite "the charter for the Council which 
^ included several conditions that were not acceptable to the Coun- 
cil's Presidential appointees. Only the Council's firm stand 
against the usurpation pi its authority stopped the filing of an 
improper charter,. 

l/ — Although Title IV* gave legislative authority to the Council to 
perform several functions independent of the Office of Educa- < 
a K # tibn, the Current control of the -Council's budget by this Office 

'J 9 'severely hobbles, the Council's efforts to fulfill its statutory ft- 
sponsibilitiesto-r-^ • - * * - 

(1 ) "ey^luat^ programs and projects carried put under any 
' * J m . progswn of the Department of fi(ealth, Education, and 
* \ •% * : i . 'Welfare in Indian children and adults can partici- 

\ < - # , \ ' m • / i?ate^or from which they .can benefit, x and disseminate the 
v rdsults of such evaluations", 
. ' * % \ / Vfy "provide technical assistance to local educational agen- 
* cie^ and to Indian educational -agencies, institutions and 

' . * . . ^ t -organizations to assist them in improving the education 
iV * ' J) /, o^Ipdian children", / 

\ . < >; ( 3 and t^t right to "contract with any public or private non- 
*, * \ profit agency, institution, or organization for assistance in 
" V 'carrying out such functions''. 
„ .Tfce Council's obvious message U, the Congress in all this is that as long 
' as the buVeaucracy is not held rigidly accountable for tjieir continued 
•blatant distortion of congressional legislative intent, little will change in 
# Hheir hab^ or attitude toward this Council. And as importantly, it is all 
well anji goocj for the Congress and tKe. Executive Office to be outspoken 
—proponents of Indian self-determination, l)ut the bureaucracy's actions 
belie these words and the unofficial policy of "paternalism" continues to 
beperjjetuated. Wtaskt'whenwillilstdp? » 1 

Hopefully, the Congress will examine this policy and restore our au- 
tonomy Qt we willViot be able to perform our responsibilities. This clearly 
again seems to be in contradiction to the intent of the Congress who 
wanted Ipdians to have some control over programs and resources and 
decisions effecting the^ediicatiorial Hves of their children. • 
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Since the initial funding of the Indian Education Act, an evolving 
practice has arisen within the Office of Education which dilutes the 
.'appropriated budget sums of Title IV. It is an internal cabal whereby 
Indiah related programs are being shifted to Title IV which in turn be- 
come a form of supfSlemental funding to these other programs to the 
detriment of the intended beneficiaries 61 Tide IV. tiiis, of course, vio- ' * 
Iates the very heart of the reason Congress goes to such paihsto carefully 
* identifying items in agency budgets: to restrict the latitude and practice 
. ; of the bureaucracy's unauthorized manipulation of their budgets.. 
: In the*case of Title IV funds, various program* for vocational, adult, 
, and other forms bf training that would ordinarily ^qualify for other Of- 
fice of Education program funds are being shunt over into Title IV pro- 
grams. The Council is drawing special attention to this practice not so 
much in that the Council in any way begrudges the funding of other 
than Title IV programs, but for the reason that has been made so em- 
phatically in other parts of this report: There is already a critical short- 
age of Indian education funds available and this practice further com- 
* . pounds the problem. 



Imitations to. attend the Presidential signing of H.R. 69, August 21, 
1974, weresent to all chairmen of national advisory councils. However, 
our Council was not extended an invitation. Because I was in Washing- 
ton preparing for other testimony, I learned of this development I pro- 
tested to the Commissioner's office and a half hour before the President 
was scheduled to-sign the bill, a ticket was given to me. In inquiring 
whether the Bureau of Indian Education in the Office of Education was 
also invited, I learned two non-Indians were given passes. This was dis- 
gusting while that office was represented by two non-Indians, several welf 
deserving Indians in that office were back at the stations performing their 
duties A "petty" reaction? Perhaps. But it is one of the numerous hap- 
penings which tend to gnaw at one's insides and cause Indians to wonder, 
"Will Indians ever be offered decency and achieve equality?" 



Mr. Quie, the list of difficulties pur Council has encountered with the 
Office of Education is virtually endless. But I assure you, the Council 
members will continue to persist because they believe the legislation 
passed in 1972 and amended in 1974 will h^ye greater impact on Indian 
education than any other law of its kind passed by the Congress. The 
potential is definitely there and it remains to be seen if the U.S. Office of 
Education can fulfill its role by properly managing Tide IV and- utilizing 
this Council's advisory capacity. 
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- The Council sincerely appreciates this^ opportunity to communicate 
these-matteis-to your attention. Should .there be need for further infor- 
~madon^)Telari fication of specific issues, please let me know. The Council 
is prepared to provide, any service or assistance which will enhance' edu- 
catioi^6ppo?timities and experiencespf Indian people. Please be assured 
of our full su[ x 

Sincerely, ~ 




Dr. Will Antell* 
Chairman, National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
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* TITLE IV: . 
PROGRESS, HOPES AND FEARS 



.\ A review of the first year's progress of Tide IV of the Indian Educa- 
tion Act of 1972 (Public Law>92-3f8) reveab that it is starting "to 
accomplish its intended purposes and that both the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education and the Office of Education have been able 
to quickly identify implementation problems within the. various programs 
- incorporated in the Act and cause corrective changes to make the pro- 
grams more effective, f v * - * 

But clearly, seven key areas^pivotal to the success of Title IV-r-stand 
out as needing greater support, overview, and direction by the Office of 
Education: 

1. Refusal, to appoint a Deputy Director of Indian Education in the 
^ • Office of Education— HEW, x 
y 2: Inadequate funding of Tide IV.- 
3.. Inadequate funding of the National Advisory Council on Indian 
- Education resulting in an inability to contract, evaluate, appraise 
arid advise the Office of Education as required by law, 

4. The lack of sufficient technical assistance at the local level, 

5. Ineffective or nonexistant local* parent committees, 

6. The improper and/or ineffective use of Title ,IV funds by local 
. officials, 

7. Refusal of Jocal education agencies (LEA's) to apply for Title IV 
funds. 

Almost all the problems reported within the program areas are attribut- 
able to one or a combination of the above seven deficiencies. It is not 
reasonable to expect Title IV to achieve success unless these essentials for 
the act's fulfillment are met. 

The last six deficiencies arc understandable to some degree in that it 
is always hard to judge the needs of new progra™ 5 before they have had 
an opportunity to be demonstrated. The experience of the first year has 
provided the necessary insight to these needs which in themselves become 
benchmarks for the future. This experience, combined with knowledge 
gleaned from the Office of Education's three regional conferences on 
Title IV, should help considerably in providing guidance for obtaining 
' .higher funding from Congress and. better utilization of budget funds 
and personnel. 
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< As for itenf No. I, there is. truly no ex^§|& the unreasonable delay < 
'in appointing a Deputy Director of Iridian^cation. For the Council's 
. ^ position' on this matter you are referred to Council Chairman Will 
Antell's letter, to Congressman Albert H. Quie which appears imme- 
diately before this section; This letter also corroborates the successful 
impact of Title IV to date, 

K adcKtion to the Council's findings on Title IV an additional indepth 
analysis published by the Office of Education is^ also included in the" 
appendix. *■ 

GRASSROOTS FEEDBACK ON TITLE IV * 

To determine the current problems, successes, and future needs of 
Title IV programs, the Council undertook two information feedback 
efforts to accomplish this objective: " 

I. Individual Council members made field trips to selected Title IV 
grant program locations to make first-hand evaluations, of progress" to ■ 
date. The field reports of the Council members reveal important guid- 
ance for improving Title IV effectiveness and summary statements of 
these trip evaluation reports are included here. 

II. A letter was sent .to 2,500 school officials throughout the Nation 
. " . whose districts and schools had Indian children in attendance and Indian 

* adults and parents in the community, requesting them to candidly com- 
\ ment and recoipmend ways to: ( 1 ) Improve Title IV effectiveness, (2) 
better meet Indian children's education needs, and (3) make recom- 
mendations to the Council. The response to the letter was most satisfying 
and several respondents provided very illuminating insights that warrant 
t being quoted here as further guidance to all who have a responsibility 

toward improving the implementation of Title IV. 

SUMMARY STATEMENTS 

FROM COUNCIL MEMBERS' FIELD EVALUATIONS - 
OF TITLE IV PROGRAMS 

Continuity In Title IV Funding 

Often, a Title IV program is funded and showing good progress, and 
then for an unknown reason it is not funded for the next year. How^tan 
funded successful programs be assured of future funding? 

Selection of Title IV Project Directors 

One major key to the success of any Title IV project is the ability of 
the project^ director to get results and motivate others to be responsive to 
the program's objectives: The ability to build local Indian community 
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support as well as local official support. Much more scrutiny should be 
giyen to the selection of local project directors and/or program fund 
administrators. - ~ 1 

NACIE Members Participation 

The field .visits of the individual Council members ^helped Title IV 
grantees immeasurably and also showed official national interest in local 
Title IV projects. * ^ - 

Local School Officials and Indian Children 

There are too many school officials who are insensitive to Indian chil- 
dren's needs and/or disinterested in the value of Title IV programs to 
Indians. Several of the schools these officials represent can qualify for 
, .Title IV program funds but have not applied. Clearly a change in the 
attitude of such officials must be promulgated by the Office of Education 
and the Council. ' . 

Indian Employment Stimulated By Title IV 

Title IV funding has encouragingly induced some local school authori- 
ties to hire local Indians to administer and operate Title IV programs. 
But there is still resistance in many parts to employing Indians, in these 
positions: ' . - - - ~ - . ^ 

The Lack of Indian Representation On Local School Boards 

Local school boards of districts having several Indian chMrenjnjat- 
tendance in the schools do notoisually-have an Ipdian on the school 
boardrliToi^elS^^ 20 percent of the students were Ideal 

Indian children, there was no Indian representation on the local board. 

Community Support For Title IV 

"There was some lack of community support at first and much oppo- 
sition to Tide IV. But community support has increased after witnessing 
the success of Title IV. For example, there is evidence cf children learn- 
ing through their elders and clan mothersiin language, handicraft^ and 
lore. Indian fopd is served on,the menu." 

Auditing of Title IV Funds 

There was concern expressed by a few visiting Council members that 
in some cases it appeared that Title IV funds were not being spent for 
intended programs purposes. Unless audits are performed regularly it is 
doubtful that such practices will cease. 
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Title IV Parents Committees 

Very few Title IV field project directors and administrator under- 
stand the legal requirements and authority of parent committees': Un- 
fortunately neither do many local Indians understand th'is most'impor- 
' tant role of these Committees. Effective Parent Committees is pivotal to 
success- of many of these programs. Legal counsel would be' helpful here._ 

Foster Hollies For Indian Children / 

The 'Council has become aware that there are some very serious, abuses 
talcing place in the foster home programs in various parts of the country 
and recommends that the entire matter should be reviewed by the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee of the U.S. Congress. 

SCHOOL, OFFICIALS' RESPONSE TO TITLE IV 

In order to 'obtain a meaningful information feedback from school 
officials as to what they perceived as the needs for improvement of Title 
IV, the Council sent 2,500 letters to a cross- section of this group through- 
out the United States. The following abstracts are some of the more 
typical responses to the Council's query as to : 

—The effectiveness of Title IV in meeting the educational needs of, 
Indian children and adults, . . /v 

-^Recommendations and concerns on other ways to make Title IV 
m °rce^tiye^and-~ - 
- — _ Existing difficult constraints Jo implementing Indian education 
programs. 

The names of schools, areas, and officials involved have been purposely 
left out in order to emphasize the universality of the problems observed 
'by the Council rather thati imply the comments were purely local in 
nature. . ; 



The Parent Advisory Council cf this school district has termed legislation 
which provided-funds under Public Law 92-318, Title IV or Indian educa- 
tion as the most significant, and viable educational funding in the history of 
Indian education. Its basic intent and composition are identical as other 
educational funds affecting Indian children, but its flexibility is what sets 
it apart from all others. 

This flexibility extends to the Parent^ Advisory Council opportunity to 
exercise their initiative in setting their own priorities based on what they 
determine are important to them as Indian^ They set priorities based on * 
what they would like their children to be taught in school. This, seemingly , 
minor and insignificant .factor has been overlooked in many other educa- 
tional funding which precludes Indian parents frpm participation and in- 
volvement in the planning, development, implementation and evaluation of 
educational program afifecthg their children. 
Title IV and the opportunities it affords has given members of the Parent 
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Advisory Council a new life and desire to work toward education goals which 
is based on the combination, integration, incorporation, and correlation of 
traditional education with the teachings and ihstructions derived frpm .% . 
* culture in such a way where it reinforces, strengthens, and improves- total 
education. j 
This new desire and. interest in total education has often been reflected by 
* members of the Parent Advisory Council in. their report to their constituents 
at chapter meetings. The ultimate result has been more Interest and narrow- 
ing of communication gap between the school, the parents at the gnfcsroot 
or chapter level. This is. why the Parent Advisory Council has germed 
Public Law 92-318, Ti'le IV a landmark legislation in the history of Indian 
education. * / 

It has made more impact in instilling cultural awareness, preserving tra- 
dition and increased pride in heritage in students as well as parents in one 
. year than any other program has done over the years. 



Our, Indian Parent Guidance Council has concluded that the basic edu- 
cational fteeds of our Indian children are the^same as that of our overall . 
' student enrollment. N 

However, there is a concensus that generally Indian children are per- 
ceived as" "second rate" citizens or as even more damaging as sub-human; 
sometimes even among themselves. Their low self-concept is aggrevated by 
having the non-Indian student today reinforce this. feeling in many ways; H 
some bordering on harassment/ 

The Council concluded that our most urgent heed is to modify our cur- 
riculum jn ways that will enhance the Indian irjiage and hopefully have alt t 
pupils gain respect for Indian 4 heritage and for the Indians now present in 
the student body and community. 7 •* 



A recent needs assessment conducted by the .,. . school district indicated 
that the citizens placed highest priority on self-image and character devel- 
opment. Second priority was given to inter-relationships of peoples. Seventy- 
five percent of those surveyed indicated the, district as doing less than an 
excellent job in helping^tudents develop sound self-images, and 44 percent 
said improvements should be made in inter-relationships of peoples. With 
this as a background, the Parent Advisory Committee, composed entirely 
from the Indian community, voted to produce under ESEA, Title IV, a pro- 
gram of instruction on cultural aspects of, Indian heritage. The committee, 
believes this plan will increase positive feelings of self-awareriess of Indian 
A children and serve as cross pollination to enhance the appreciation and re- 
spect for the worth and dignity of individuals as well as help prqdude a co- 
operative attitude toward living and working with others. It should work 
toward developing respect and, appreciation, for, cultural heritages of other 
people. The basic premise undcrgirding this proposal is the belief that chil- 
dren who feel good about themselves have eliminated negative influences * . 
and can more readily be successful in daily activities. Parents agree that ^ 
emphasis should be given to eight cultural aspects: ceremonial beliefs, foods " 
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^(,traditipnal_and_medicinal), crafts, languages^ oral history, Indian mythol- 
* ogy, dress (traditional, modern, and ceremonial), and cultural anthropology. 



. 1. Multi media resources that would enhance the self-concept of Indians 
and materials that would present the Indian in a nonstereotyped manner. 
Materials should not be made available for Indians exclusively. 
'2. Educational grants to Indian families for purchase of educational 
^supplies. ; - ; ; ^ < • 

3. Medical and dental facility where Indian children and adults may 
have Recess to medical and dental care at no cost, or fo r a nominal fee. 

Mostof our Indian students find their school experience very pleasant 
and some haye achieved recognition in, cocurricular activities, sports, etc. 
In fact, administration and teachers in our schools treat Indian students in 
the same manner as* other students. 



The parent committee is concerned about the degree to which native 
American students in the\ . . public schools! . * 

—develop positive feelings of self-worth through programs emphasizing 

Indian values, culture, and history.* 
—experience academic success in ess^tial curricular areas (mathe- 
matics, science, reading, writing, social studies, and language arts), 
that form basis for educational advancement. * ' 

J -^be strongly encouraged and assisted in completing their high school 
, 0 - education a\id in continuing their education beypn.d hig{i school. " 
—be adequately informed of educational opportunitief available to them 
as native Americans. In large urban schools, such as those in ... , 
• native American students usually bedbme lost \n the shuffle of the 
♦ many students whom school counselors service, or counselors them- 
selves are not informed about these opportunities. Consequently, 
native American students tend to be uniformed about opportqnities 
expressly designed for their benefit/ \ 
—be accurately identified through a surveying procedure that identifies 
actual American Indian students as Indians (according to the defini- 
tion of "Indian" contained in Public Law 92-318, paragraph 453) 
even though some, may also be members of another ethnic group. 

be eligible for services under the Title IV, Part A, program if they 

have been counted as native American students for the saktfof cal- X 
culating an entitlement under the Indian Education Act. 

„ The parent committee is also concerned about the degree to which native 
American parents of schoolage children are influenced to show concern 
and become, involved jn the outcome of their children's education. 

• \ • 

Ninety-five percent of our parents are on welfare and need help especially 
in caring for their children in school. . 

I woirtd like to list only one indent' need because t feel that if it were 
met many other problems ^yould also be solved. This need is based upon two 
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premises. One premise is that it is mandatory that Indian children be allowed 
..to grow to maturity aware and proud of themselves and their culture. The 
other premise is that they must learn to communicate (speak, write, read)* 
in the language of the majority culture. These two objectives form the basis 
for many proposed programs related to Indian children. 

' We wish to advise that the, following let of values and priority values, 
were arrived at during the meeting of the Indian Advisory Committee: 

1. Improving educational achievement of Indian children. 

2. Socialization- of Indian children with peer groups y 
3.. Developing skills for career oriented programs j 
4. Self-esteem of Indian children 

' 5. Community acceptance and appreciation of local Indian culture 

' • '— — ' ' I > ' 

. At this time, we feel the most important need is to have a person to dd 
family counseling with the Indian people. | 

, We have been authorized a grant under the Indian Elementary-Secondary 
School Assistance Act, Part A, Title IV, Public Law 93-318. Our grant is 

, for $1,1 13.10. We arc pleased to have this small amount of money and will 
be using the grant to purchase materials about the Indian culture and 
placing them in the schools where these children are located. 

In our case, most of these -children are adopted. Under this condition, 
we will need to use the small grant to assist them, basically in three areas. 
One is to develop the values and recognition as it pertains to the Indian cul- 

4 ture for these children. Two, most of them need a special program in lan- 
guage development to assist them. Three, in some cases some special educa- 
tion support services are needed to assist them. These will be the areas that 
we thihk are the greatest need for these particular children. 

1. Sufficient funds thafewould allow 1:1 tutoring for Indian children 

2. Sufficient funds that would permit appropriate teaching materials and 
supplies for these -children * * 

3. Sufficient funds that would provide vocational education for the adults 
and parents of these, children 

In response to your request for the educational i concerns of young and 
adult Indians I see the following items : . 

a. Development of a, strong selficoncept. The home my$t-develop the 
basic aspects of this need. The community (schools^ church, local agen- 
cies) must combine to do everything in their power to assist jfie family. 

b. The self-fulfilling prophets of failure\is strong in many young Indians 
and is expected by most other citizens. Successes must be emphasized! 

*c. Adult Indians must-set good examples for their youngsters to follow. 
Specifically: 1. Good health habits. 2. Need for steady employment. 
3. Interest and involvement in all local affairs. 4. Support for improved 
educational opportunities for all people. 5. Pride in background, family, 
and community, 
d. Living conditions are crowded and in poor shape generally. 
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e. Academic ^success is more important for most people than athletic 

success. ; • . . / 
.f. Learning a worthwhile sldlK _ ' ; 

g. Adult education^skiU'jpjjepted. . . 



—make provision for language differences, 

—increase cultural awareness in teachers, 

— learn truth regarding ancestry and history, 

— enhance appreciation fo r heri tage,and culture, _ , 

— learning through iield trips to local museums and Indian ruins. 



We are in complete agreement concerning the heeds and handicaps that 
the American Indian is facing today. The Federal programs dealing with 
the education of Indian people has many times intended on meeting their 
needs"; however, due to thp distance between the problems and the solutions 
they have failed. Programs begin and end so quickly on the Reservations th^t 
Indian people are becoming very reluctant to participate either as an in- 
volved member or in the advisor/capacity. . 



Described" below are the educational concerns for the Indian children of 
. . Our goals are: - * 

* to improve the basic academic skills of Indian students in the areas of 
mathematics, reading, and writing, 
to instill in Indian children pride in themselves. 
. to give Indian children Icnpwledge of their heritage, 
to develop in Indian children pride in their dual heritage — as Indians 
and as Americans. 

to develop better understanding among Jndian students and other stu- { 
dents in the schools in which they attend. , . 

to provide jobs for older Indian students (this ma/ be in the area of/ 
'tutoring younger Indian students or working in the community). . 
to provide information and 1 materials to . . ! teachers which would 
assist them in incorporating-the above goals into their curriculum. , 
to maintain lines, of communications between Indian parents*and this 
program.' * * 1 / 

^ .- 1 

In response to your correspondence regarding educational concerns for the 
. . . native youth in our community, I would make the following comments: 
1. cultural gaps that appear to exist with, native students entering the 
local schooUystem from a village setting; t \ < 
m 2. deficits of academic background material when entering the local ' 
school system from a Ullage setting; and* / . ' 

3. passive, nonaggressive attitude toward urban education that appears* * 
to lead toward a tendency to isolate and withdraw and eventual drcp- i 
ping out of school. " • . 

% Indian Education Act program committee of . *V ' » ^ 

i. Continuing education of the school board (otir Indian Education Act, 
Part A proposal centered around this idea. The proposal was funded. 
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Development of a total career development program. 
In-service for teaching* staff to coordinate the existing elementary 
schoorprogram with an elementary career awareness curriculum aswell 9 
as with the proposed high school career orientation and development 
curriculum. , ~ * 



Below is a list of the mosrurgent educational concerns for our Indian chil-^ M 
drcn and adults in our community: • , 

1 . Lack of of concern of Indj*n parents for their children to attend school 
regularly. - .„ r - • 

\2» Inability to reall. 
3. Need for newspapers, and magazines for* Indian parents and their 
children. A 



Thetase of teacher aides/in thaschoo^o help the Indian children on small 
group or individual basis Js the top priority as set by our advisory committee. 
This helps the Inaian. people both by providing the children with needed 
help and also by proving jobs for adults in the community. u 

Educational television. The Reservation docs not have cable TV avail- 
able and therefore is unable to receive "prograins on the educational network. 
This would be. most helpful, especially for the preschool children and the 
adults, in receiving educational prograjmson this network. 

Referring to your inquiry regarding Indian education — my, perception of 
the concern for Indian children and /adults remains essentially the same. 

It seems to me that the needs are /the same for all Americans^ We -should 
provide the best possible integrate^ education for all concerned with the 
funds available. 




One of the most urgent concern* we have regarding Indian edu<iatipn is 
the coordination of activities. By tlfis f mean: (1) Identifying persons eligi- 
ble, (2) identifying their iftdership, and (3) gaining thesuppei* of neigh- 
boring school systems so that a cooperative eftorteQul&lZe undertaken. 

To get American Indian adultsjesperialf^parents, involved in the educa- 
tional process. If parents realize tile importance of education on the futures 
of their children, they will be morp willing to stress the importance of educa- 
tion to thoir children. , . 

To inform te^cl^rs of Indian students 1 cultures, values and history of the 
American Indian the teacher will be better able to understand the culture 
and characteristics of his Indian students. 

To present the history of the American Indian in a more positive way, and 
stress the contributions and achievements of the American Indian so students 
will see education as more relevant to them. 

. To make authentic materials and resources on the American Indian avail- 
able to teachers, students and parents. t • 

it is .our opinion, therefore, that a home visitor program that utilizes a" 
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Native American's^ home visitor can do more to assist these'children than, 
any school-oriented program. Both the children and family need counseling. 
The children alsb need tutoring at times. * 

The need for, every Indian child to acqaire the basic skills of learning, 
reading, writing, language, arithmetic^ etc. 

The need for every Indian child to have the opportunity to attend school 
on a regular basis with encouragenjent from his patents. Absenteeism is a 
problem in c..: schools and is caused by all types of things from parental un- 
concern to lack of sufficient clothing. * \ 

The need for every Indian child to. have the opportunity to relate to 
successful Indian pooplc in the community,- the school and the home. 

The need for every Indian child to have proper foods for good physical and 
mental health, good .dental cafe, and good medical care. f 

The need for every Indian child to have a basic understanding of Indian 
History, American History, and how he relates to it. • 

The need for every Indian child to have a basic understanding of good 
human relations in the home, school, and community.* 

Learn to be a good manager of money, property, and resources, t 

Iri meeting with the local parent council, their consensus of needs of the 
Indian children? in this a$a were expressed as: (1) .Teacher's aide-tutor of 
Indian descent to;act as liaison bctwceVi school and home; 1(2) emergency 
and corrective medical assistance; an<4 (3) parental cost items, i.e. gym 
clothing, fees, books^ needed personal items that would contribute to in- 
' creased attendance, and achievement in school. 

} ' — — 

There is a need to acquaint all teachers, new and tenured, to the unique- 
ness of the Native American people. This means going beyond the present 
' human relations gaining which is niade available to some teachers. Present 
efforts do not dwell long enough on the liistorical aspects as well as con- 
temporary issues regarding the Native Americans. 

I have been advised by one Federal review board member (who happened 
to be Indian), that he would not approve any Indian educational funds 
which would involve any students other thyi Indians. This, I believe, is 
putj^ng culture in the way of cduQgtion. ^ 

The Indian culture should be preserved and can be taught in the school 
to all students, but the traditional culture will need to be taught through 
the Indian community and the tribal council/as the school has the obligation 
to sec that th6 students arc prepared to live iirtodays world which js com- 
posed of many cultures. Therefore, we cannot just teach one culture to one 
group dt students land expect that class of students to be able to peiform 
when they graduate. * 

1. An Indian .history textbook, which includes the contributipns madoty 
Indians to the U.S. Government, and the* different treaties made between 
them and the Federal Government. 

< C • ' ' 
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^ * 2. Indian -arts and crafts program, teaching how the Indian made articles 
of wearing apparel,«potte£y, and their means of survival. . . # . N 

In regard tq your request for information relating to needs <for Indian. $ 
education I would make^he following suggestions: p 

I. Continue-' to concentrate on the*. training of Indian Administrators and 
teachers. I would also suggest tliat the standards for selection-be closely • 
supervised by your orgariizatipn. a " < 

« 2. Demand higher standards and special training for all educators work- 
^ ; * ing whh Indian children. " , 

3, Bilipgual-biculture education is a must both on and off the reservation. 
* 4. Help lo^ai <:ommunitiu> develop facilities which will meet 'the educa- 
Suifi^fStcd^of both children arid adults. * 



The need of long overdue cur^ 'un? materials. At present, three of the 
intensity urban high schools have Native American instructors, developing 

/and teaching cqurses in the social studies area. Our goals are to have our 
Native American students learning their languages, history, literature, art, 
music, etc. not in isolated courses, but integrated in all aspects of their school 
life from kindergarten through the twelfth grade.*A multiethnic cultural 
center has .been established to help teachers develop , their own classroom 
materials; here again, we are in need of'Native Arneri&n teacfiers.to par- 
ticipate in t dfcvelopyng and. teaching with "materials depicrng the true his- 

* torical and cultural values of the First Americans, not only to the Native 
American student, but all who attend the . . . public schools. • 



f The following information is a listing of the needs perceived'by the Indian 
people: ' * #*• p .* 

1 . The need for a positive QOhcept of self ampng Indian students. . 

2. The need for greater cultural awarenesland group identity among In- 
dian students. 

3. The need for additional information regarding opportunities and re-, 
sources available to Indian youths. A " J/ J\* 

*4.fThe need for higher expectations of future success in education arid.hf 
choices of careers following high school graduation. 
' 5./The need for improvement of academic achievement of Indian students. 



' 1. We believe better service* could be provided if funding was directed 
by 'our State. Department of Public Instruction. The department is much 
txwre aware local situations; is in a better'position to follow^) and can/ 
provide related services quicker. We note that Title I is operate&feffectivplf 

< in that mariner .aiyd would suggest a program procedure o£ that natute be 
followed! '* * % . ^ *: - 

2. The most damaging item occurring in area is the failure of Indian ^ 
students identifying themselves as such. In our area most of them are one- 
.•(JuaVter to one-half Indian end refuse to make that fact known to school % 

1 officials. To assist us, may I suggest ?your office provide us and ask tribal 

\ counciH tq makelavailabie name lists. This would really help us. # 
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We .have had a very difficult time in keeping these youngsters in school. 
The lack of interest in education seems to result from a lack of motivation to 
finish school rather than a lack of the basic skills needed to complete their; 
education. I suppose, to a certain degree, the schools have failed in providing* 
for the specific neec&of these, youngsters and I think in some instances there 
has been a real lack of support for education in their homes. • " 

. - . we need a program which will improve the self-image of our teenage 
Indian youngsters and a program that will motivate them to set some long- 
and "short .range goals. I think we need some type pf speciaFand concen- 
trated guidance for these youngsters and I believe that this must be provided 
by a well trained person who is sympathetic with and knowledgeable about 
Indian culture. . 



This letter is written in answer to your request for a description of 'the 
most urgent educational concerns for the Indian children in our com- 
munity. 

' Our greatest concern for these people Is in the area of school attendance. 
We have fecund that the Indian students achieve very well— if they attend 
classes regularly, Our problem is keeping them in schoolso that they do not 
fall behind m tljeir school work and then become dropouts. 

Although we have given much thought and effort to this concern, we have 
not been able to make much progress. ■ * . 

Reference is made to' your recent communication requesting a listing of 
• educationai concerns. for.Indian children and adults in this community. 
Your letter was recentlv Drese"nted to our local 
IteeTTKe concerns expressed by this group-were asfollows: 

L That there be established and maintained within the school system an 
Indian cultural center so as to provide Indian students a specific place 
that they alone can identify with. *> 

2. That there be provided as a part of the district professional staff a 
member of the Indian community "who is available to counsel and 

• . visit with students regarding their educational problems. 

3. That there be contact between representatives of the school and Indian 
parents so as to give the latter a greater feeling of responsibility for their 
child's education. Thejr also should contribute information to school 
officials regarding the educational needs of Indian children. 

4. That there be an expansion of the^curriculum at all levels so as to in- 
. v dude more <mits on Iijdian culture. - • 

In our school district, we perceive the educational needs of Indian stu- 
dents as directly influenced by the understanding, of historic and contem- 
porary Indian culture and values. We aI$o feel that not only should Indian 
students be aware of their heritage, bujt that their white classmates and 
teachers should also be afforded the opport mity to learn, in an accurate 
manner^ abdut their Native American classmates and students. 

Toward this end, our use of Title IV^A moneys will be directed toward 
preparing curriculum materials for use b$ our students and staff in teaching 
the Native American component of our social studies prograrrt. 
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In addition, we feel that it is extremely important that a secondary level 
guidance person become very familiar with present educational opportuni- 
ties for Indian students. Toward this end, we are setting aside a part of our 
Title IV-A budget for inservice activities for this person. 0 



At the present we feel the greatest educational needs for the Indian stu- 
dents in our school system lie at the junior and senior high level. Our educa- 
tional concern parallels exactly what we set our goals and objectives to be 
for our Title IVcproject: 

1. Reinforce the subject matter presented by the classroom teacher 
thereby enabling the student to earn passing grades and not drop out 
from failure, 

*2. To improve the student's ability to read and understand materials in 
x J social studies and science.- 

• To provide individual instruction in basic skills in mathematics when 
the student lacks such skill. 

4. To help students learn to organize their time and develop good study 
habits so as to be able to complete all assignments- ' 

5. To develop in the student acceptable patterns of social behavior when 
his present behavorial patterns prevent effective learning.- 

6. To develop in the student those characteristics which will enable him 
to function independently without academic failure. 



In reply to your inquiry about the most urgent educational needs of 
Indian children in our district, Ave consider home-school communications to 
be No. 1. 

Indian children, especially teenagers, often have learned to distrust school 
officials (usually white). Where we have succeeded in developing a good 
relationship with parents, this problem seldom becomes serious. 

Motivational counseling is important. Very few Indian children of what- 
cv r ability, enroll in the more difficult academic courses. Often by^the 11th 
a. id 12th grades they are bored with school » * 

Our cxperience^vith kn. Indian counselor in our school on a part time 
basis, has been good. We believe his influence has made real improvement in 
these areas. ~ * 



The . . . schools- have participated in a program developed under the 
Indian Education Act and has given consideration to needs of the Indian 
children and adults. 

We are glad to contribute concerns which this system consider to be 
priorities in developing programs pf educational assistance for Indian chil- 
. drenand adults; i , 

The following list is submitted to assist the national council in establish- 
ing priorities in Indian education: \ 

To provide for a collection. of ^educational materials including books, 
tapes, records*and films in the public school library which will help teach^ 
\and preserve the Indian culture and heritage. 

To get a larger number of Indian students to complete secondary and 
post secondary educational levels. 
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To provide for a preservation of the Cherokee language. 
To provide Indian. adults with additional educational opportunities. 
To assist Indian speaking children at early elementary level with English 
communication skills.' 6 . ^ 



In reference to Jour letter requesting a description o£our most urgent 
educational concerns for. Indian children and adults in our 'community, 
I offer the following comments." - * 

. .\ city schools has a small number of Indian children, approximately 
58, which handicaps our efforts to help Indian children enrolled in our school 
system. Recently I did attempt to meet with the parents of Indian children 
in our school system in order to receive a small, grant of approximately $4,000 
which would provide some services specifically for Indian children. Indian 
parents were contacted and agreed to meet at a designated time with the 
school officials to discuss more specific needs from the parents standpoint 
for their children. The Indian parents did not appear for the meeting. 

We are making other efforts to involve the Indian culture in a multi- 
ethnic project that is a cooperative venture involving three school systems" 
and State University. If this project is approved, Indian materials and cul- 
ture will be introduced into the school ^stem in many different curriculum 
areas along with other multiethnic groups. * 



• / - - " 

The . . ; public schools have been meeting with the Indian community 
over the years to try and determine the needs of Indian students as seen 
from the educator's view. Both groups agree that school attendance probably 
tends to be the most important- Yactor that leads to educational problems 
for the Indian student Since much of the child's absenteeism is related to 
the family's cultural activities there seemed to be Httle chance of. changing 
-this pattern' ♦ 

Therefore, it was decided that the student needed extra instructional help 
in order to aljow him the opportunity to participate in the family activities 
and also meet success in school. 



We feel that our program will serve an important need in our community. 

In view of the political unrest and the militancy of the Indian people 
of . . . especially the young, we feel that our program will bring the Indian 
population closer to our school and our community. Hopefully this will 
bring about a better understanding which could prevent incidents such as 
Wounded Knee: 

1. Through meetings at the school where Indian adults/Indian students, 
white adults, and white students sit down together, we feel that under- 
standing and acceptance will result.'" 

2. We hope to improve attendance by Indian students through a modified 
program that approaches their ideas of school. (More arts and crafts, 
vocations and Indian culture courses.) 

3. We hope to improve the Indian self-image by instilling pride in them- 
selves and their culture*. 

4. We will promote attendance at State Indian meetings; set up Indian 
exhibits, and other special courses in-Indian crafts. 
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Indian children are culturally deprived because of lack of travel, books, 
and cultural activities. Their IQ is average, but we need extra help to keep 
the standards up. ■« 

Title IV is the only opportunity we have had to give extra help in speech, 
Indian culture, art, and mathematics. 



Asp. school superintendent my most urgent feeling as to educational needs v 
of Native American children is to keep them in school until graduation. The 
dropout rate is a real problem ahcltive tfould like to organize programs to 
make the transition into junior and senicfjjigh school less traumatic then it 
is at the present time. Your help ancj^uggestions would be appreciated. 

1. A.full-timfe cgUnJeffor parents of Indian students. This person could 
act as a hom^scfipol coordinator, but more so to inform parents as to hap- 
. penings in the school. " 
^ 2. An orientation for elementary students on the reservation, who will be 
H attending off reservation schodls the following year. 

3. Health personnel to aid in directing students in cleanliness and dress. 
This area, and I realize it is a tough one, could eliminate a lot of problems. 
( If you look successful your chances of succeeding will be much better.) 

These above mentioned needs are a start, and of course will not solve all 
problems. However the concerted effort by your office will lend to eventual 
realization of a common goal for all, namely an education to get along in 
the world. 



. According to cir last survey in October 1973, there were only 15 American 
Indian students enrolled in our school district These children are receiving 
excellent educational instruction and are very fine scholastic students. To the 
best of our fcnpwledge their economical and social needs are being hiet 
satisfactorily als6. 

1. Children need to have members v of own race available in the schools 
for counseling and guidance. 

2. Children need an opportunity to form interest groups of own race for 
study and recreation. ' 5 

3. Indian children need to have all materials, supplies, and fees furnished 
if unable to meet the cost within the family. 

4. Improve relationships between Indian children, parents, school teach- 
ers, and administrators. 

5. Parents need to become aware of school programs and activities.. 

.6. A balanced recreation program, is needed for those children where 
they can feel at ease in their activity. 



Listed below" are my concerns, as asked for in your letter: 

1. I feel the need for certified teachers and/or aides to serve as positive 
models for students should rank high on any prioritized list. 

2. Increased awareness of Native American history and culture by pres- 
, ently employed school personnel. 

3* Abridgement of the wide communication gap between the Native 
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American and sch&ol communities. If scfiool was not an enjoyable 
experience for the parents, how can anyone expect them to suddenly 
become involved. (School meetings, PTA, parent conferences, or re- 
ir^orcemem of sfrhool policies^) 

4. The introduction of a meaningful curriculum; a need for a less slanted 
view of the history of this country. Tfiis could serve as "something" 
positive for Native Americans to identify with. 

It is my opinion that a combination of the above may lead to a reduction 
of the drop-out rates. * 
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Duplication of efforts by a number of community agencies tends to reduce 
the source of revenues available. A concentrated effort for .one centrally 
established agency to coordinate the various services might aliow the funds 
to more directly provide assistance to the Indian pupil and parent and not 
require staffs of funded programs to have to spread themselves thinly. 

This is in regard to your letter concerning the National Advisory Council 
on Indian Education. As an educator, I would like to recommend .that we 
be permitted to teach and treat Jndians as felfow citizens and Americans. 
Help them to help themselves— get off the dole wagon. This has been tried 
for generations and has apparently become worse instead of better. I believe 
that any man who is down and out needs help to his feet, but he must be 
taiight tostand alone. 

In my opinion the most expensive of all things is something for nothing. 
Love gifts do not fit into this category. Once a man starts to depend on 
handouts he loses his pride^and^when-priH^nrMn?^ntm^ n, ^ nt? u , e are ' 
only- a shell of a man. In its place we often.develop false pride to" try to fool 
' ourselves. I take pride m being an American without regard to race or color 
and only ask for an equal opportunity based upon my ability and initiative. 
, \ 

1. The need to concentrate on those problems which ultimately lead to 
s dropout". * * 

a. ^Parent education and "involvement ' 
• b. Meaningful curricular approaches, including alternative -education 
programs. 

c. Health and health related needs? 

d. Improved self-image. 

2. The need to We an agency at the local level to coordinate the 
_ various services the participant requires. 

a. Health. ' 

b. Education. . . 

c. Employment. 

Need for special programs of in-service and human relations to acquaint 
instructional staff with the unique character of the Indian student and his 
educational needs. 

Need for career guidance and career exnloration to furnish Indian stu- 
dents some meaningful basis on which to make career decisions. 
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\ Dear Sir: In reply, to your letter : 

1. A program to acquaint all Indian people of the actual worth of the 
money involved the programs directly toward their benefit. 

What- the real source of this money is', and why it is ruinous to their, 
cause, and the Nation for.it to be wasted or used unwisely. 

2. A program to discourage the inevitable isolation and resulting pre- 
judice that will follow over zealous efforts to accent cultural heritage 

■ and tradition.' . 

3. A program to.acquaint all Indian people of the obligation that each 
person has toward making our capitalist form of Government continue 
as the world's greatest provider for its people. 

4/ Improved school attendance. * 

This list includes comments from parents, of Indian children, teachers, 
administrators, and the lay public. The list has not been prioritized. 
*. Educational concerns: ■ 0 * 

1. AnJncreasing dropout rate in junior and senior high school. 

2. The inability of the LEA to inform Indian children of their heritage. 

3. -Noticeable differences between Jthe reading achievement of .Indian 

children and others. * 

4. Low achievement in mathematics. 

5. Low motivation as seen in Indian students. ^ 

6. Poor attendance. $ 9 " 
7; Lack of participation fey Indian students in extracurricular actiyities. 

8. Lack .of concern by Indian parents in the educational welfare of thetrf 



- children. * > • P 

9. Guidance and counseling services for Indian students are very limitedjj 

We find the needs of our Indian Students to be: ■ ' • 

1. Incre^ase the holding power of the schdol by improving their academic 
achievement. • 

2. Increase cultural pride and self-esteem by creating a one-on-one learn- 
ing situation. T / 

3. Increase the reeding ability by one full year. * % y. 

"4. Keep Home to School communication lines open arid improved. 

Li^ed below are some of \\ e proposals we think might add to the value of 
the Title IV, Indian Educati >n Act. ; " 

Having opportunities to know and use their cultural heritage in daily 

activities. > . 

Curriculum material that encourages Indian students to become involved 

i n 'the educational program. - 

Communityjactivities that pull in the skills of Indians. 

A community contact person to visit the Indian population. 

Direct payment to Indian participants for attendance at meetings on 
Title IV. N 

We have found in this area that children are far below average in reading 
and math. — — 
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; It is found in most Indian homes parents lack means to buy books and 
other reading materials and in this manner to encourage their children: 
This being the case the children must wait until' they enter school before 
being introduced to books. * 

' This handicaps the child placing him further behind other children whose 
parents have bought themsimple litde (25 cents) books 
If parents would encourage their -children in this manner and work with 
■ ^ them just a little we feel great steps could be taken in thfiarea. 

An example of an agenda used to form a local pa^nt committee under 
the provisions of Title IV of the Indian Education Act of 1972 : 

Public Meeting, Indian Education Act, March 5,1974, 8:30 P.M. 
Minutes . - 
Introductions: 

Each person introduced himself (herself) by name and background and 
described his interest in the Indian Education Act and his relationship to the 
American Indian community. 

Purpose: _ _ 

Background information was provided by interested parties. 
The objectives of the meeting were described as twofold : 

1. Identifying conceals and needs of the Indian community. 

2. Establishment of ^'parent advisory committee in accordance with the 
• procedures and'definitions outlined in the I/idian Education Act. 

Discussion: - " I 

t Discussion of concerns and needs suggested that although virtually all 
Ahiencan Indian children need assistance in bridging the gap between two 
cultures, the needs for individual children may be grouped within three 
broad areas: . • , 

1. Assistance in identifying an awareness of their heritage and in estab- 
. • lishing a clear and positive identity of self. 

2., Remediation assistance in the development of basic educational sk'ills. 
6. in-depth psychological assistance. and/or assistance by key members of » 

the Indian communion reversing a failure trend and in providing 
. appropnate counselinglfesistance where there are severe and persistent 
problems of an emotional and/or adaptive nature. 

•Selection of advisory committee: ■ 

Members were nominated and approved by voice vote. ■ 
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EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 



What does it. mean to say tha't American Indians should be educated " 
in business? To all who are acquainted with the nature of American busi- 
ness and the free enterprise system from which thjs^ation derives its eco- - 
nomic base, the question may seem unnecessari^obvious. But the current' 
, process by which Native Americans are encouraged to become self-reli- 
ant, so they can achieve setf^eternunation'in America's business com- 
munity, clearly indicates that the- Government is virtually unaware of the 
fundamental knowledge, riecessaryto successfully xdmpete in business: 
_The fundamentals of "management know-how", j 
" * No business can succeed without good management. Yet, the Govern- 
ment does not (nor, does it know how to). teach private sector business 
management to American Indians as an essential to their success in Fed- 
eral economic development programs. Since the Government (a) was 
not constituted to be competitive in nature, (b) is capitalized primarily 
by taxation, and (c) i^not motivated by the same'incentives as the private 
sector, such as, "making a profit" and "the marketplace"— it is under- 
standable that Congress would not emphasize, or perhaps even recognize, ( 
this basic need. This is not toimply that government employees do not < 
have an understanding and empathy for the great need of employment 
and career security among Indians: On the contrary, long ago Congress 
and the bureaucracy demonstrated a great talent in providing for their 
own well being— an ability that has noj goneunnoticed by American 
Indians and the general public. ' 

But it is safe to presume that very few of the government officials 
responsible for American Indian education programs were ever respon- 
sible during their careere for operating a successful business over an ex- 
tended period of time. This is bom out "by "the manner and priority of 
funding of economic development programs, in as much as so very little 
is earmarked for management development. The approach seems to as- 
sume that one learns to be a good manager after he is in business, or has 
learned to be a good manager somewhere prior to his receiving program 
funds. Particularly in the case of Indians, either of these two assumptions 
is most likely to be a fatal premise upon which to •expect their entrepre- 
neur success. The rate of failure of new businesses in the United States is 
extremely high with the majority of these attributed to poor management. 
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It follows then, t}iat fc the perpetuation of an Indian economic policy that 
ignores. the essential requirement for management development makes 
the prospects for any meaningful Indian business success stories, bleak 
indeed. 

It is not the Council's purpose here to chastise the federal government 
for not providing the funds jiecessary to tc#ch free enterprise management 
precepb and skills to Indians, but to inform the Congress that it has au- 
thorized millions of dollars to assist Native Americans in economic devel- 
opment and virtually, nothing for their education in the art of manage- 
ment know-how. Experience and common sense dictates that Indians will 
continue to have very few successful business vertture&r-at # very high 
expenditure of public funds— until an exposure to the fundamentals of 
. business management are blended into the initial stages of all economic 
development programs, and continuing management education becomes 
• . an accepted basic element of all such legislation. 

-Therefore, the Council recommends that the Congress cause all exist- 
ing and pending legislation dealing with economic development of'Ameri- 
can Indians by the Departments of Commerce, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Interior (BIA) — be -amended to the effect that at least 
5 percent to 10 percent of all such programs' funds be spent through 
contracts with highly qualified, established, private* sector management 
development companies, and universities and colleges.* 

Further, that although a department may have legislative responsibility 
for funding and monitoring of such programs, the management develop- 
meni program design and implementation will be the primary responsi- 
bility of the contractor in cooperation with the Indian management 
development recipients. 

When we are successful in providing this missing link for Indians' 
entry into the American business community, th&i one more major mile- 
stone will have bedn passed toward satisfying the Native American goal : 
Through education — self-determination. 

To theLCouncil's best knowledge, Tart C of the Indian Education Act 
of 1972, entitled, "Special Programs Relating to Adult Education for 
Indians*, is the only education program for Indians that has been de- 
signed with this purpose in mind. 
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It is ashitUe^p expect Indian children and adults to become well edu- 
cated if they are iH housed as it is if they are in ill health. But current * 
policy and progiank wisdom reflects an alarming ignorance of this most 
obvious of essentials ux achieving an education. A review of recent educa- 
tion and housing legislation does not indicate any understanding that 
decent housing and the abttity to l$arn are directly related. * 

Much has been written to the point that Indians are in the lowestof 
income groups in the United\States. Also that IndianjtiQUsirig is among 
the poorest in quality and saniwrv and utility services. // defies common 
sense that the simple axiomatic relationship between education and hous- 
ing escapes the legislative process. Members of Congress may feel that the 
point is so obvious that the agencies themselves can be fexpectSd to initiate 
effective mariiagement coordination. The 'Council urges the Congress not 
to be guilty of such an historically proven naive assumption. 

Therefore the Council requests that — 

L the Education and Labor Committee, 
^2., the Banking, Currency, £nd Housing Conimittee, and 

v 3^the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, coordinate their 
^efforts to the effect that they direct their respective agencies, 
fa. the Office of Education, HEW, 

2a. the ^Department of Housing and Urban Development, and 

3a. the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
to' establish common-end goals that, are realistically benel&cial to the in- 
tended jjeneficiaries of these agencies' programs — American Indians. 
* It does not seem necessary to jecite here the many and detailed statis- 
tics about American Indians' grossly substandard housing. Such\support- . 



irig documents are readily available and replete with informatiori^n this 
unresolved national problem. More to the point is that increasing^sums 
of public funds are being Spent for Indian education but decent housing, k 
necessary support services (transportation, school facilities and student 
meal programs, etc.) and education programs are not being developed i& 
concernt with each other. This status will not change unless the noted v 
congressional committees intervene and forcefully direct their respective * 
legislative authority agegpes to change their independent approaches. \f 
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EDUCATION AND HEALTH * * • 



The national Indian policy of Self Determination in America's highly 
productive and 'highly competitive* society presumes a prerequisite for 
its achievement — good health. Public wisdom concedes that we do not 
expect those who are impoverished, debilitated' and chronically ill,, to be- 
come meaningfully educated. Yet/ the nation in effect is asking Native. 
Americans to fulfill their role in this national destiny from just such a 
position., .Good health is a re$d and necessary basis for equal Indian 
opportunity, y * ' . • 

. In ihc Introduction tp this report, we spoke of striving to secure "the 
blessings of liberty" for American Indians during .the renewal spirit of 
the Bicentennial Era. One of the "blessings" presumed to be enjoyed by 
the great-majority of Americans is decent health care^throu^h- either 
priyate or public b^thiacilities. But the state of American Indian health 
is a national.disgrace. If it-weit.not for the Indians' historically accepted 
abominable social abyss, su£h a condition would not be tolerated by the 
majority for any other grouf> in our society. Here ag^in, the general pubJ, 
lie is not at fault because to all outward appearances, a vast Government 
network' of health programs bureaucracy exists <\vithh\ the Department 
df Health, Education, and Welfare to deal with s^iph problems-in addi- 
tion to having vast amounts of public funds with which to. work out solu- 
tions, and therefore, the public — and perhaps even the Congress-^-may 
justifiably believe that Indians have exaggerated their health-needs. 

Enlightening the Congress, the bureaucracy, 0 and the k general public to 
the actual desperate status of the problem is a formidable task for this 
£&uncuto undertake alone. In addition, the task poses a dilemma for 
• Indians jn that although they are fully aware of the grim facts JEgarding- 
tndian health in America and very capable of articulating the problem, 
the Council realizes that a well-conceived legislative^solution musi be * 
proposed by respected and objective spokesmen within the body politic 
before the Congress will accept the facte as credible, and act accordingly. 

Fortunately in February of 1974, such spokesmen came foreword and 
in a most forthright manner laid the problem before the Congress. The 
Indian Health Servi , the National Tribal Chairmen's Association, the 
National Indian Health>Board, and their staffs, provided essential guid- 
ance and testimony to help Senators Jameson and Fannin, and their staffs, 



in the preparation of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act (Senate . 
bill 2938) which they .presented to the Congress "to implement the 
Federal responsibility for the care and education of Indian people by 
improving the services and facilities of Federal Indian health programs 
, and encouraging maximum participation of Indians in such programs, 
•and for other purposes". , * • 

* <The opening remarks of Senators Jackson and Fannin introducing 
this legislation t^the Senate, clearly'explains and supports the Council's 
earlier narrative of the frustrating dilemma 1 imposed upon, Native 
Americans in offering the opportunity for self-determination, while con- 
tinuing to ignore the fact that they are confined to working to achieve 

. this4ong-sought goal, from a social base of deepening human trauma that 
is continually exacerbated by a lack of prdper health care: 
- . Mr. Jackson, Mr. President, I am introducing for appropriate ref- 
* erence, legislation which addresses one ok the most deplorable situa- 
tions in the United States/that of the provision of basic health services 

to Indians. ; , » 

j "Eariier in this Corfgress, the Senate passed the Indian Financing 
, * Act, toprovide economic assistance to enable the 'Indian people to de- 
sign and^una^RiroWfuturerBy-unanimous voteon- January 28iot 
' this year, the Indian Sc lf-Dctermination and Educational Reform Act 
was ordered reported to the^enate by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Both of these measures reaffirm the policy of this body 
that it is the Indian 'people who must decide their own future and they 
provide the educational and economic tools to shape that future. 
The most basic human right must be the right to enjoy decent 

■ ■ health. Certainly, any effort to -fulfill Federal responsibilities to the 

Indian people must begin with*' the provision of health services? In fact, 
health slices must[be the cornerstone upon which rest all other Fed- 

■ eral programs for the benefit of Indians. Without a proper health 
status, the Indian people will be unable to fully avail themselves of the 
many economic, educational,, and social programs already available 

- to them or which this Congress will provide them. • 

■ "Mr, Fannin. Mr. President, this legislation is significant because 
• its objective is to redraw the legislative authority of^he Indian Health 
Service so that it can meet the contemporary needs of the Indian peo- 
ple: It has become increasingly clear that the existing authority of the 
Indian Health. Service is no longer capable of meeting the ever-press- 
ing health problems of its cl'ieotVand clearly needs ne* tools, resources, 
• - and innovative, programs to meet those needs. That is the basic purpose 
^ of this bill. . 
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In addition, this legislation. seeks to meet the objective of Indian 
self-determination by developing a program which will serve td in- 
crease the number of Indian health personnel. . . , , " * I' 

The legislation's 'ultimate goal to bring about a more responsive and 
effective Indian health delivery system, -is summarized by Dr. Emery 
Johnson, Director of the Indian Health 'Service, when he states? "the 
future of the Indian Health Service lies in expanded Indian community 
development, increased meaningful involvement "of Indian people, and a 
.resDpnsive high quality comprehensive health care system. 

Our commitment' is to^ identify and mobilise all available Federal; 
State, and private resources, and through effective management processes 
to. develop those resources to rriaximum potential. As we continue to 
evolve in this direction, we loojc forward to a significantly improved health 
status for Indian and Alaska Native people. ... • * 



. The Council urges the Congress and the Executive Branch to give their 
* fullest support to bringing about the implementation of this legislation 

as a major sjep toward the fulfillment of the Indian policy of 'self deter- 
mination. * 




Note. — Senators Jackson and Fannin, and Dr. Johnson's remarks were excerpted 
1072 9 >n ^ ressiona! Record— Senate, vol. 120, Washington, Friday, February L 

JO 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE 



. "The path toward a true living together of the red and white civiliza- 
0 tions for mutual benefits must start with recognition of their differences 
rather than with any attempts to reshape Indians fii the image of white 
- Americans.".*- . . - - # / 

, This was the premise of a week-long conference of Indian Elders held 
, in June 1968 in Denver, Colo., sponsored by the Myrin Institute of New 
"York. The conference proceedings werej published in book form under 
" the forgiving title, £an The Red Man Help The White Man? The dis- 
course between the participants provided some of the most poignant in- 
sights to date on why the American Indians' cultural wisdom must sur- 
, vive. The thoughtful reader will soon recognize that here is a repository 
* of a yet untapped sorely needed cultural resource; alarmingly uncodified 
for usefby present and future generations. After reading the following 
'exfcerpts from this conference, one should then easily understand why the 
red man has tenaciously held fast to his wisdom* and ways, and, \yhy the 
■ white man must at last accept his offer to share them. 

"Education and philosophy are influenced. today by the assumption 
t^iat exposure to ojie single school system can units the most different 
kinds of individuals in a kind of happy brotherhood. This concept has led 
the United States to spend vast amounts of money and energy on unify- 
ing education within and even beyond its bprders. The general idea is 
that a minority brought up differently fr^m the majority may form a 
/hostile foreign body in society, while peo^e brought up in the same way 
will eventually fonn one big happy family the world over. This is a gen- 
erous and noble American Theory aifd would justify any effort and 
sacrifice, \kxt it riot so utterly wrong.*/ 

* * * * \ * • * 

"What makes an individual modern in the trueysense of the word is 
. the educational effort to establish a balance between his intuitive and " 
, his intellectual facult : es and to coordinate and synthesize both through 
. | the .clear light of reason. It is the white man's tragic error to cr\^t mat- 
; ~4cr and energy with a reality superior to the realit^of the^inwible world 
A of the soul. jThis error leads to a robot consciousness, a consciousness 
permitting man tb conquer the world while losing himself. 
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e unrest among white students s terns chiefly from the fact that 
white jschools teach their pupils knowlec ge and skills but do not. expand 
the coije of the personality to the point wl tere the /tudent can comprehend 
what he learns. For comprehension is not the result of intellectual training 
alone out requires a balance between intellect and intuition. This was 
recog^ia^ji in the academies of Greece, which, for example, taught the 
medical student man's relationship to tie^cosmos, and further trained 
his intuition , through philosophical meditation and through creative art, 
before introducing him to anatomy and ocher disciplines of a purely in- 



tellectual and scientific natifre." 



* 



"The first step toward bridging the [consciousness gap between the 
white and! red people would have to be ta ken by the latter. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that the Indian has the same intellectual abilities! as the 
white man, while retaining some of the intuitive insight into the essence 
of things, an insight the white man of to Jay .has almost totally lost: This 
does not mean, of course, that the Indian is psychologically superior to 
or morally better than the white man; but he still has at his disposal , 
spiritual resources* which the latter can d< velop only by painstaking effort 
to retrain his lost, intuition." , f I 

"Yvhen the white man looks at the world, his attention becomes almost/ 
fully occupied with the tangible objects infront of him. If he happens to 
be religiou§, he may readily admit that SDmewhere, outside the scope of 
his consciousness, a spiritual being exists who created jhese objetts. The 
Indians, on the other hand — at least thise who have' not yet lost th£r V 
intuitive heritage — actually sense the crea >ive forces still alive behind each 
created object. Consequently, a scertain ree or rock formation qiay.fill ' 
an Indian with reverpnee, regardless of it s usefulness or even beauty ; for 
his intuitive perception recognizes in that ! pecial object the Jtangiblcjrriani- 
festation of an intangjible but still creative force. He therefore considers 
such objects sacred and will try to preserve them; if need be, Jie will .make 
his path around them.^The white man, meanwhile, can see only a useless 
rock or shaggy olci tree^ which he will unhesitatingly rcmovc^if it happens 
to block the road he wants to build or the lot he wants to clear," 



"It is easy to see how arguments arising : rom such differences of aware 
ness can lead to serious resentments on both sides. The white man corf- * 
' siders himself at times needlessly opposed in what he regards as progress, 
and he is therefore inclined to view Indi;in resistance as vengeful, or at / 
best superstitious. He becomes Especially indignant when he hasWncerely;',, 
intended to improve by his standards tho living conditions of the_vei 
people who opposed him in his action. He is ev'en.more baffled' by tfy 
fact that some Indians may eventually accept the material fenefits lie 
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offers without ceasing to°resent.the destruction of natural beauty and 
tribal tradition that modern progress causes" m ' - 

"On the other hand, what is hard for the proponents of a welfare 
State to understand is the foltawing: Almost every human being can 
eventually be persuaded to ^ccfcpt material benefits at the .expense of 
spiritual values^ yet deep down in his heart he will never forgive. his 
'benefactor* for creating conditions that make him lose his self respect." 

* * # *''"*»"* |l 

. "The Indian way of life— rthe Indian manner of thinking ahd observ- 
ing the .world — is different from the white man's way. It is endrmously 
important for white men, especially teachers and those who ha\<e to do 
with educating our youth,. to understand this. If our youth could see 
this difference — and broaden themselves to the point where they could 
master intellectually, like the white man, and still develop, intuitively, 
like the Indian — they would bring balance and harmony into their own 
lives ahd the lives of those around them." 

"Young people are. on the rampage today because they sense that 
something is ^nissing from life. They don't know what it is, and neither > 
do those around them seem to know. What they lack is something inner — 
something to do with the heart and with a true understanding of the 
meaning of lifel" 

. "Years ago an old Pueblo Indian spoke to Carl Jung, the famous psy- 
chologist. The few words of the old Indian, if understood, offer the solu- 
tion to today's problem* with youth. He said that white men were mad, 
crazy. White men believe you think with your head, but every Indian 
knows you think with your, heart." 

"The "point .is that Indians do think with their hearts. But also it is 
true that white* men think with their brains. A complete man does lbqth-" 

* *! , * * * f * , * 

"The United States today is clearly at a.crossroads. In their brief his- 
tory, the American people have built the stipngest, richest and most gen- 
erous country iri the world. Yet the use of drugs, racial strife, crime and 
wiolencc, arc reaching cpiclcmic proportions. In other words, our civili- 
zation is one-sided; blessed by an abundance of intellectual abilities and 
technological ^kills, it is <(adly lacking in an intuitive grasp of qualitative 
values such as the pursuit of true happiness through love of man and 
natur%*^h£ouigh philosophical contemplation, and through religious 
experience.'^ I \ " 



The Indian people are endowed ivith intuitive faculties that could 
restore to American culture the inner strength it so badly needs in this 
crucial, era. 




\ 
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A FINAL WORD 

TO OUR FELLOW. AMERICANS 



. There has been a long established assumption or* die part of most non- 
Indian authorities on Indian education that the only way to teach Indian 
children is through the educational system that has evolved in the United 
States since its founding. In as much as Indians wercteaching their chil- 
dren the essentials for life many centuries prior to this time, it has always 
been distressing to Native Americans that modern educators stiH do not 
condone distinctly unique programs for distinctly different segments of 
our population, and, that the policy of educational conformity continues 
to frustrate the natural growth of so'piany. The following story, although 
mostly out of date ia the context of todays Indian peeds, is timely and 
relevant in* making a most important point on behalf of American In- 
dians: Education should provide for the actual needs, not the conjectured 
needs, of 'those being educated. „ . 

From Benjamin Franklin's "Remarks Concerning the Savages of 
.North America." In 1744, after the Treaty -of Lancaster in Penn- 
sylvania between the government of Virginia and the six Nations, the 
Virginia commissioners offered to the chiefs to educate six of their 
sons at the college of Williamsburg, Va. The chiefs replied as follows: 
Several of our young people were formerly brought up at the col- 
leges of the northern provinces; they were instructed in all your sci- 
ences; but when they came back to us, they were bad runners; ignorant 
of every -means of living in the woods; unable to bear either cold or 
hunger; knew neither how to build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an 
enemy; spoke our language imperfectly; were therefore neither fit for 
hunters, warriors, or counselors; they were totally good for nothing. 
We are however not the less obliged by your kind offer, though we de- 
cline accepting it: And to show our grateful sense of it, if the gentle- 
men of Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons, we will take great 
care of their education, instruct them in all we know, and make men of 
them. 



One wonders after so many years of tragic experience if America's 
educational system for Indians has not become somewhat like much of 
the Government bureaucracy in that its interest is more on its own behalf, 
rather than for those it was intended to serve. 
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SUMMARY 

Host Indian children In the United States ere born xo poverty end 
ite potentially destructive effects on their 1 lives.' Consider, the Indian boy 
or girl in 1974:- e x 

Their family averages about $2,000 annual income, nearly five times 
less than the avenge American family. 

Their parents will probably , die twenty years sooner then those of 

other children. They are eight tints more susceptible to fatal accidents, 

#* - • * , - - - 

homicides, and destructive diseases* 

Their chsnces for survival' until age one sre three tines less favor- 
able than for the white infant. Chances for their survival until adolescence 
or young adulthood are four times less favorable than for other children/ 

By general population standards, the educational attainment of their 
parents also is -low. Some Indian children's academic and career success ^nay 
be affected .adversely by a lack of English in the home, as well; Whatever the 
ultimate causes may be demonstrated to be, Indian boys and girls typically do 
not compare favorably with other children on standardized tests of verbal 
ability, one index of probable success in school. They compsre quite favor- 
ably, however, with other children on tests not involving, verb si ability. 
Accordingly, their record of progress in school may be low by conventional 
standards, although not always lower than those of other, minority children. 

Most Indian children are enrolled in some kind .of formal schooling. 
The princlpsl aim of their formal education is to assimilate then into the 
larger social and economic systems of the nation, so that they nay be person- 
ally and socially proouctive. The aims of Indian culture are np,t always con- 
tinuous with those of the schools, however. In seeking to assimilate the 
children into the economics of the larger society, the nation may be depriving 
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Chen of their own cultural heritage as Indians. This may happen as an unin- 
tended result of conventional schooling, despite the wish of many -Indian 
parents and community leaders that their children should retain, even em- 
pnasize, their Indian-ness while acquiring the skills needed to achieve. a 
modicum of economic independence* The lack*<of harmony between the two cul- 
tures may have an adverse effect on young Indians' school achievement, as well. 
* . v 

The special needs of Indian children are not always understood by 

the public school districts that serve the off-reservation Indian family. 
Most Indian pupils are taught as though they were part bf a 'arge, undif- 
ferentiated minority; yet, the Indian community itself is characterized by . 
great diversity, both in language and values. For example, there are over 
300 Indian languages. In only 45 of these, however, are there as many as 
^ 1,.000 speakers. Moreover, there are few English* cognates in Indian languages. 
The Indian child who acquires his first language from non-English speaking 
parents will have to acquire English almost entirely as a foreign language. 
For, the English speaking Indian child, his own native language may have to be 
acquired, as well, if he is to achieve full development as an Indian. 

Indian pupils also tend to be lumped unthinkingly with other 
minorities in the public schools. Too often they are classified and treaty 
solely as "underachievers,*' "dropouts" or "chronic absentees." With rare 

exceptions, little regard is given lo their unique need to be considered as 

• i 
Indians. Left unassisted, they tend to lose ground in the public schools, 

academically and culturally, with each succeeding year ^they remain in school. 

Conventional school programs themselves tend to add to the Indian pupil's 

personal agd academic problems. This seems to occur, even though the partic- 

V ^ . 

ular school, "viewed on other criteria, may number among the nation's finest. 



Unfortunately, this situation is not self-correcting. The very 

factors^ needed to dlter thesfc conditions are missing* For exsaple: 

o 

(1) The governance and administration.of schools, and school dis^ 
tricts that enroll significant numbers of Indian pupils remain principally 

non-Indian. Parents of Indian pupils and representatives of Indian comnuni- 

> - * . — / 

ties generally remain uninvolved in decisions affecting the schooling of 

* " c 
their children, even though parental involvement has been^established to be 

a vital force for the improvement of learning among other minority pupils. 

(2) 1 School programs in which Indian pupils "are enrolled continue to 
be geared to the needs and requirements of majority pupils. Their teachers 
largely are non-Indian. They are tested and graded against standards' based 
on white populations. . Indian pupils tend not to be motivated -to learn by 

i 

Such tests and marks. At worst, some are disabled by them. 

(3) , The nation's teacher training .programs remain largely unchanged 
by the need to prepare Indian teachers to work with Indian pupils in the public 
schools. Even in those states with the heaviest concentrations of Indian pop- 
ulation, the percent of Indian teachers in the schools falls below the percent 
of Indians in the total population. 

(4) Special leadership training programs for potential Indtan leaders 
in education have been developed in a few prestigious inotitutiohs. . However, 
the established Indian school administrator Often is unaffectedly thorfe pro- 
grams-. Most * i administrators are untrained or underprepared for the tasks 
they carry out. * ' ; 

(5) Instructional programs for Indian pupils enrolled in the public 
"schools lack an identifiable research base. Accordingly, most schools .resort - 

•to remediation and other-standard approaches long associated with education of 

I V 
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disadvantaged pupils when confronting the learning problems of .Indian pupils. 
Moreover, the natlon*s universities \have not been charged seriously* to develop 
needed research. Neither have they Sought* to prepere Indien resesrchers for 
this task. \ • 

(6) Local school districts arte not prepared to make the extra* ex- " 

* j * \ • ' 

penditure that may be .required to support those special programs for Indian 

pupils that are presumed to Ineffective. , Earlier federal programs have not 

-proved to be especially productive in this regard, even though «uch programs 

as ESEA Title I have provided some support .for the general population of 

M disadvanta^4 M pupils, Indian children included. " * * 

(7) Given "the great diversity within the' Indian community itselfl 

there seems to be no overwhelming consensus among" Indian adults as to the 

. \ m . \ - . * 

specific content and ettfphasis in public^schooling .that would be most desirable 

C' " " \ 

and effective .for their children. A much needed^ vocational education, for 

example, sometimes is seen by Indian parents to*b^ an inferioV iftvf ering, hence 

rejected as inappropriate for their children. , * 

In recent years, the level of awareness among educators of the 

special condition of the Indian pupils has Increased. In t>**t, this hss 

^ resufted from an out-migration of Indian, families £roc the compounds and 

reservations, and from the rural ^areas to the central cities. The vast 

majority of Irtdian pupils, now are reported to attend school off r!,e tradi- 

tional reservation. At least ten Indian pupils now are reported to be en- 

rolled in 2500 local school districts. Such dispersion has always been the 

\ ' 4 

case with the majority of Eastern Native Americans. .It is becoming increas- 
ingly so for the Western Indian populations, as well. . 

\ " In 1973*^the Office of Education projected enrolmenta of Indian pupil 

\ ^ *~ - • • ' • 

from .various survey data* It estimated that 326,354 Indian children and youth 



, presently arc of school age. Of these, 12,000 were considered^ to be npt'in 

x school. An additional 29,138 veV'e estimated to be enrolled school districts 

\ I" • " " ' ■ ' • * ■ 

each of whose aggregate enrolment of Indian pupils was fewer than ten. About 

48;OO0 pupils were reported, to be enrolled in s^tmg>8\on reservations operated 

\ ' <r . ' y ' 

bf the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). About .9,000 pupils'vere estimated to 

\ - \ . « k 

be enrolled in private or mission schools. Over? 225,000 pupils were estimated 

•» ' \ \ C 

\to be enrolled in -2,565->dif ferent local school district^. 

he dispersion of Indian populations among diverse local school 

\ - 1 , - 

jurisdictions may have broadened public concern for the education of Indian 

children. It also makes it extremely difficult- to mount and sustain the kind 

- • ' ' . \ 

of special programs for Indian pupils that seem needed today on a national 
scale. Earlierjjt-deral efforts to assist local school districts to serve * 
Indian, pupijtf have not always achieved their desired results. This was es- 

pecially indicated in the case of p.L. 874 tur£s> the identity of which ended 

\ . , ' 

at the school, district level rather than the individual Indian pupil to be 

benefited More recently, i^EA Title I funds have been available to those 

local school districts with a heavy concentration of low-income famiMes. 

Although these funds were expected to be targeted in attendance areas with 

high incidence of low-income families^ oniy one-third of the eligible; dis- 

advantaged Indian children in the Title I population actually were reported 

to have participated in Title I supported programs overall* Moreover, the 

level of supporfavailable to 'local education agencies for these special 

:/ 4 \ 

7rvices was minimal. \ 
The introduction of a special funding program for Indian pupils * 

through, the Indian Education.. Act of 1972 offered a potentially attractive 

\ 

incentive for local education agencies to develop needed new programs and 

\ 

V 1 " Q 
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* service? specifically for their Indian pupils. Hamprered by the fact that the 
aid case too late in 1973 Ur many districts to apply, only limited progress ■ 
can be reported at this date. Moreover, only ten percent of the funds author- 
ized for the 'program actually was appropriated for distribution to the dis- 
tricts that did .apply. Nonetheless, 135,297 Indian pupils were enrolled in 
some way in special programs developed under the Indian_Education Act of 1972. 
Parents and community leaders in 435 local school jurisdictions also were iu- 

volved in forming local project plans, marking a potentially major breakthrough 

. ~ _ * «, 

in this area of concern. - 

/ * ' 1 ' 

'It is evidently too early, to tell how much good was accomplished .in 

the field by the Indian Education Act in FY 1974. Vhat^ Is clear is this: the 

needs that were identified earlier have been validated by the ^participating 

local school districts In their applications for assistance und*" 'he Act. 

Moreover, the local districts evidently sought to design special program 

"l * * ' " *\ 

objectives and activities that were In line .with the most immediate and com- 
pelling of those needs, with major exceptions. The level of funding avallr 

able In the first year was Insufficient -to enable the local districts to 

* / * • » 

bring their current instructional practices up to the state of the art 

Nonetheless, a serious beginning was made In the 435 local districts. 

/ 

A number of correlarY needs also were Identified by the districts, 
.t least three major initiatives f,eem warranted thereby. They are: 

(4) Emphasize the develcpment of cojrrejary services needed to re- 
inforce the regular classroom Instruction of Indian pupils. 
* These include: 

* New materials and methods for fostering language development 

* flew methods ^for promoting a healthy self-image among Indian 
* . children and\ youth 
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T > * ^ * Career counsel! ng Cor Indian students 

' .M\ / * " B \ 

*■ v '" . * New techniques for involving Indian .parents and community 

J . u representatives in decisions affecting the education of 

^ * Indian pupils and in the actual education *of young chil- 

* • -dren^as well. 

Q J V* (2) Concentrate in developing appropriate inservice training programs 

- * ' V* ^ ? ' * J 

- f for es tab limbed teachers of Indian pupils, and in forming new 

* ; - * -> . .f . 

* preparation programs for Indian men and women who might be per- 

* . • * v * i ' * ; ' 

^ ' • suade4 to enter teaching. 

( (3) Consider certain administrative chenges in .current approaches to 

* ' t the special education of Indian pupils. These Include; 

** *» " c 

• t *■ ' * Concentrate available funds on those programs that demonstrably, 
m work with Indian, pupils, particularly in the areas of reading, 
* ^ • - " language Trie velopment, and career education. 

- * - . <: f' ; 1 ' ... ' . 

* Target program efforts to promote a measurable result with the 
limited number of pupils that might be served from available 



* Extend ^Blces to pre-school Children for desired longr-rangl 
- V ,N * 'jgt^A " Jsffects^JJrxlcuiaEly in bi-cultural language development., t 



~ - * E* Cen d special services to out-of-school youth for potentially 

* ' valuable short-range effects, particularly in career developr 

- * ! >N menu v ~ . - \ 

-*<.,* a 

j 

« "=* . # * Earmark an appropriate* portion of available R&D funds to. { 

; m train* Indian researchers to develop^ and explore new models j 

\ ' .x for the education of Indian families, 

%• J -< ' . 1 : 

* Encourage local school .jurisdictions to form i^terdistric* pro- 
grams to reach the 29,138 pupils not now touched in any way by 
' '* •, / the Indian Education Act. [ 



. * v . . In the report that .follows, .special attention is given to an analysis- 

*SV * ' » * . " ' ' . • ' 

, * * - ~- — 

of the 435 funded projects, A number of basic questions are addressed therein, 

. ^ — including - 

* To. Chat extent did I£A* funds reach the pupils for whom intended? 

s , To what extent were available dollars translated into potentially 

* * m ^useful programs and* services, as anticipated by^ the Act? 

3 * • ' '">*"•. 

,;{;■'. .. ' a-./ 

a' • ' ,r - i-. ' ' , 

\ ^ : " /*. ' " ? ' • 
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To what extent were suc£ progenia and services related to 
demonstrable needs of Indian pupils and the public 'school 
districts that seek to address 



those needs? 



How adequate were the program proposals themselve] 
extent were applications under the Act denied for cauVe' 



What areas of need appear to be 
proposals? 



untouched by current program 

• v . 



Vhat administrative action would 
ness of programs for Indian pupjils? 



- i. 



To what 



seem to increase the 



effective- 
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.THE INDIAN EDUCATION ACT OF 19^2 
Report of j protraas for the Flnt Year of ' thV Program 

The Indian Education Act of 1972 (IEA) was enacted Jime 23, 1972,. 
as Title IV, Public Law 92-318, Educational Amendments of 1972. *The act has 
as its principal policy objective "..to provide financial assistance to local 
educational agencies to develop and carry out elementary and secondary school 
programs specially designed to meet (the special educational needs of Indian 
students in the United S tates) »" To «.ocal school districts that qualify, 
grants nay be made up to one-half thi.ir average annual expenditure per pupil. 

Similar amendments to other educational legislation also were made* 
at -the same time in order to provide special funding for teacher- training, ^in-r 
novative projects, and adult' education. Provisions for an Office of Indian 
Education also were authorized and a national advisory committee on Indian 
education was created, as well. 

IEA an Extension of Earlier Aid 
y / These enactments are logical extensions of earlier congressional 
etioxts to improve the qualj^_pi_publi<r;edu^aTiol^ As 

any as 1934, federal funds were made available through provisions of the 
Johnson O'Malley Act for scholarships and related expenditures on behalf of 
Indian studertts. In 1952, P.L. 874 and 815 were established. These funds were 
available to compensate local school districts whose tax resources were limited 
by the presence of non-taxable federal properties or operations on or near the 
school districts-. In 19 7i, $30,000,000 was granted to local districts from 
these three funding sources. It is not clear, however, that the funds actually 
were employed by the districts to mount special programs for Indian pupils '. 
Indeed, the districts were not required to do so. Funds simply were paid into 



i 
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their general operating accounts and employed to support the districts' 
general education programs. 

* \ \ 

Under- provisions of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 

* \ 

tlon Act of 1965, federal funds also were provided those local school districts 
that reported "a high concentration of low-income families in residence. These 
funds were made available to the districts <so that they might offer special 
programs for all classes of "disadvantaged pupils" in attendance, disadvantaged 
Indian pupils Included. Although 70 X of all Indian pupils residing in public • 
school districts* were reported in 1970 to be "disadvantaged," under provisio »s - 
of the Act, only one- fourth actually were enrolled in special Title I programs* 
Moreover, the average expenditure per pupil for such programs was too low to 
make an appreciable difference in pupil achievement., feasible, in most cases * 
IEA Provides Special Aid 

The Indian Education Act of 1972 clearly focuses P.L. 874 and other 

& 

federal funding programs on the special education of Indian pupils. Whereas 
earlier enactments permitted local school districts to develop special programs 
for Indian pupils if they chose to do so, the Indian Education Act clearly 
specifies 1 that such programs" will be developed, if federal funds are to be 
made available for that purpose. 

The Act has five basic provisions. They are: 

Part A: Amends P.L. 874 to permit grants to be made to local educa- 
tion agencies for the purpose of developing special educational 
programs to meet the special education needs of Indian pupils y 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

* I 

Part B: Amends Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 to Support planning, pilot, and demonstration 
projects for improving educational opportunities for Indian ' 
children, including the training of teachers of Indian ^pupils 
and* the dissemination of information concerning exemplary s 
educational practices. ' 
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Parr C: Amends Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education 

Amendments of 1966 to provide grants to state and local edu- 
cational agencies, and to Indian tribes, Institutions, and- 
organizations, to Improve educational opportunities for 
adult Indians. 

'Part D: Establishes In the U^S. Office of Education an Office of 

Indian Education under a Deputy Commission of Indian Educa- 
tion. Part D also provides for a new national advisory com- 
mittee of Indians to be appointed by the President to advise 
on all matters concerning Indian education. ' • 

Part E: Amends Title V.of the Higher Education Act of 1965 to 

dedicate five percent of appropriated funds to the prep- 
aration of teachers for Indian children, with preference 
* granted the. preparation of Indian teachers. Also amends 
E5EA to permit the U. S. Commissioner to designate certain 
schools on or near reservations to be classified as. "local 
education agencies" for purposes of the Art* 

Eligible Districts 
The substantive legislation was enacted In June, 1972, and the ap- 
propriation bill was signed on October 31, 1972. Applications from local edu- 
cation agencies had to be submitted on or before June 30, 1973, about one month 
before funds were released. An estimated 2,565 local school districts were 
Identified by the 1973 Census of Indians to be eligible under provisions of 
the Act* That Is, these. were the districts that enrolled no fewer than ten 
Indian pupils; or* If fewer than ten were enroled in a district, the actual 
Indian enrolment constituted one-half or more of the district's total enrolment. 

The target population of the legislation Included an estimated 269j354 
I 

elementary and secondary school age Indian children and youth.. This represents 
approximately 82Z of the 326, 354 Indians estimated in the 1973 census to be of 
school age. Of the larger number, 48,000 were believed to attend schools 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (hence, not a target of this legisla- 
tion) and another 9,000 in private or mission schools. 

Of the 269, 354 potential target pupils, 29,138 were estimated to be 
enrolled in districts not now eligible for assistance under the Act by reason 
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of the fact that their aggregate enrolment of Indian pupils waa leas than ten. 
Another 12,000 children and youth were estimated to oe not in school. 
I Toe 2,565 eligible districts themselves represent about 7IZ of all 

school districts currently operating in the United States. They are located 
in the 49 contin ental state s and thrifts trlct of Columbia. Their aggregate 
enrolment in 1973 was estimated to be *>1, 416, 607, about 1.6X or 228,216 of 
which were Indian pupils. 

About 70Z of the pupils reside in eight states, however. These' are: 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Montana, New Mexicj, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
and Washington. Five states and the Diatrict of Columbia each enroll fewer 
than 100 Indian pupils. The majority of states enroll fewer than 1,000 pupils. 
Nonetheless, it is clear that the population of Indian pupila truly is nation- 
wide, and fairly widely dispersed through the general population. The data for 
each state la presented in Table 1. 
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Table 1 



Distribution of Indian Pupils by State 





NS. 


of 


Fall 1972 


Fall 1972 




Eligible 


Total 


Indian 


State 


Districts 


Enrolment 


Enrolment 


Alabama 


- 


2 


42,020 


81 


Alaska - 




29 


*81,623 


15,888 


Arizona 




1*36 


428,601 


26,798 


Arkansas 




10 


90,049 


519 


California 




481 


4,155,544 


15,417 


Colorado * 




32 


441,018 


2,309- 


Connecticut 




17 


192,779 


303 


Delaware 




2 


. 14,496 


•55 


D, C- ' 




1 


140,000 


18 


•Florida 




33 , 


1,072,902 


2,390. 


Georgia 




\* « 


4 386,937 


• 408 


Idaho . 




14' - 


"33,107 


1,856 


Illinois • 




25 


842,649 


2,204 


Indiana 




21 


407,258 


- 853 


Iowa 




10 


154,694 


664 


.Kansas , . 


m 


26 • 


233,126 


1,400 


■Kentucky J 




5 


175,202 


113 


Louisiana 




4 


253,757 * 


234 


Maine' 




8 


38,222 


239 


Maryland 




10 . 


779,591 


1,660 


Massachusetts 


0 


10 


199,042 . 


278 


Michigan 




133 


1,101,539 


'4,554 a 


Minnesota • 




96 ' 


519,299 


9,660 


Mississippi 




, 5 


53,050 


68 


Missouri 




48 


335,750 


934 


Montana 




78 


106,808 


10,795 


Nebraska 




26 


145,043 


1,826 


Nevada 




15" 


131,107 


• 2,728 


New Hampshire 




2 


23,234 


23 


New Jersey 




12 


141,728 


290 


New Mexico 




32 


.'224,445 


21,883 


New York 




71 


* 1,700,124 


5,692 . 


North* Carolina" 




47 


571,576 


14,312 


North Dakota 




33 


66,919 


3,137 


•Ohio ' 




33 


76'8,199 


* 1,017 


Oklahoma 




543 - 


596,170 


40,260 


Oregon - 




46 


308,279' 


2,367 


Pennsylvania 




12 


99,495 


199 


Rhode Island 




12 


81,479 


158 


South Carolina 




11 


200,756 


395 


South Dakota 




56 


97,665 


7,956 


Tennessee 




7 


301,096 


193 


Texas 




58 ' 


1,365,000 


2,502 


Utah 




30 


300,029 


4,447 


Vermont 




2 


' 22 


22 


Virginia 




22 


576,49-1 


937 


Washington 




160 


700,345 


12,635 


West Virginia 




8 


134,636 


172 


Wisconsin 




94 


538,203 


6,098 > 


Wyoming 


O 


10 


15,523 


1,219, 




2, 


565 


21,416,607- 


228,216 
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, Special Needs of Indian Pupils 

r * ■ 

Indian children consistently perform as well as comparable Anglo 

i\ ' ' " i 

children on non-verbal tests of ability, according to Havighurat and others. 

Nonetheless, they consistently underachieve in reading and mathematics, and on 

i " - 

standardized tests based on measures of verbal ability, when compared to # 

/I * e 

/ ■, 2 ~ 

national norms. _ . - - 

" ' Two major factors are associated with* ttijsj 

(1) Jr-st as children from other minority groups, Indian pupils come 

from homes characterized by poverty** and limited education of parents."* Abou,t 

, 'half are brought up in a non-English speaking environment;** 

i . 

. (2) Many Indian children are reared'ln a traditional culture that well 

| may be out of harmony with* the principal objectives of the public schools, 

namely: to assimilate the Indian pupil into the main stream values of the* 

Anglo society. . ' s : . • •-*.*"* \ 

The. former has been Identified clearly as a non^school factor that. 

^adyexsely-affects pupil achievement.^ The latter also may account for poor * 

achievement and .high dropout rate. 7 The Indian pupil, could be led to withdraw 

from the school culture and, in his Indifference to or lack of acceptance of 

conventional values, drop out of school in substantially greater numbers than 

other pupils.** _ — — '* ~ * * 



Havlghurst tlso reported that community leaders in Ills study believed 

that the public schools should pursue a "man of two cultures'* approach in edu- 

a t 

eating Indian children and youth. They contend that for a part of his educa- 
tion, the Indian child should be prepared to ma£e his way in the larger society 
and economy along with all other children and youth, regardless of etbnlc dif- 
ferences. For another significant part, however, leaders felt that the Indian 
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child should learn about his own culture.. That the two objectives might fee 
In conflict was recognized* Indeed, If the school is successful In the one, 
It aay be unable to be so with respect to the other. HavlghurstS study eug- 
gests that Indian pupils, In general, have the emotional strength to handle 
such conflict when fairly presented, however."^ 

Without special attention, It seeas.. clear that Indian children and 

%l -- " ' * ' 

youth have a United future* Their median family Income In 1972 was the 

o nation's lowest. Unemployment exceeded the national average by ten times. 

14 

While the birth rate among Indian families was twice the national average, 
Infant mortality was thrice the national average.*** For every major disease 
except cancer, heart or vascular disease, the death rate among Indian adults 
exceeded national averages by two or more times « As late as 1967, the median 
age at death for the Indian adult was 50. 17 By contrast, the average Anglo lives 
to age 70. * • * - 

, The educational future of Indian children Is equally constricted. 
Although an estimated 902 of Indian children of school age attend school, 18 
only 50% complete 12th grade, 19 About 18,000 Indians reach age IS each year. 20 

Only 17% enter college, as compared to 382 of the general 18-year old popula- 

21 22 
tlon. Of those who enter college, only UZ are expected to graduate. In 

1970, the National Center for Educational Statistic* estimate^ that there were 
only 29,269 full-time Indian s.udents In college and 1,608 In graduate school. 

The public schools that serve Indian students confront certain re- 
alities about their pupils that must be addressed. These may be summarized 
&s follows: 

* Indian pupils are not materially different from other pupils in 
their basic academic abilities; however, they evidence the same 
characteristics as other children of poverty, namely: substantial 
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underachleveaent at verbal and verbal-dependent tasks, absenteeism, 
and early dropout. Teaching methods to cope vlth these conditions 
are known but not widely practiced* 

* Indian pupils may be caught up In rival and, perhaps, Irreconcil- 
able value^ systems that make the task of school adjustment far 
more difficult for the Indian than majority pupil. 

* There Is a broad consensus among Indian parents and leaders that 
their children should be prepared to take a role In the dominant 
society. There also Is an insistent demand that their children 
be taught about ^their own .culture* as well, a task most schools - 

• .. simply are not competent to pe&form.* - -* 

* There is no broad consensus* however* in support of specific content 
of curriculum that is appropriate for Indian children. The back- 
ground of Indian children Itself is so diverse that the notion of 

s standard Indian curriculum Itself would s*eem to be inappropriate. 

* There is no organized body of research, other than Havlghurst and 
related studies, on which curriculums .for Indian children readily 
can be built. x 

* Indian teachers are in short supply. So £ew Indian youth complete 
college that it will be necessary for many years to employ and 

■ , train Anglo teachers to work with Indian children. Whereas Anglo 

teachers may be adequate to teach Indian pupils to read and' figure, 
they may not be the best choice for schooling Indian children about 
their own culture. 

School Districts That Serve Indian Pupils 

The 2,565 American public school districts that enroll Indian- pupils 

themselves have special problems. For example, fewer than joe percent *qf their 

1 23 

.enrolled Indian pupils receive instruction from Indian teachers. Teacher- 



parent interaction is' limited in these schools, providing, little basis for 

building understanding about home pr school. Teachers themselves are pes°- 

25 

simistlc about .the educational future of their Irfdlan pupils. Curriculums 

in these schools are essentially uniform. Few seem responsive to the Indian 

?± ■ > 
pupils 1 spectte? need for different language and cultural materials* 

.However, most schools are concerned about their ability to teach 

Indian pupils in the basic curriculum. Ninety-two percent identified a need 
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td provide special instruction in mathematics and reading. Half were seek- 

• * • * \ * 

ingassistance in offering English as a secorftl language.^ Every district 

surveyed in 1970 was concerned with dropout prevention, and felt that their 

* 28 
programs were Inadequate in this regard. About one-third indicated a need 

for special programs for neglected and delinquent Indian children and youth 
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About one-fourth indicated a need for special programs for emotionally and/or 

x v 30 * - . 

mentally disturbed pupils. 

Th'e several districts also seemed unequal in their financial ability 
to provide special programs for Indian pupils. The median expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance in the districts in*1973_wa/T$810. The range- 
of expenditures, however, varied from a low of $578 to a high of $1,549. Clear- 
ly, in 1973, place of pupil residence made a difference of as much as $1,000 pe 
pupil in the dollars available to support his basic education."* 1 The place of 
the pupil's residence in 1973 loomed as the major school factor in determining 
the quality of his education. For the favored district, provision of special 
services for Indian pupils would seem to be feasible. However, the very lowest 
expenditure districts may have a difficult time in mounting substantive special 
programs for their Indian pupils until their regular programs for all pupils 
are adequate by national standards. 32 

Potential' Impact of the Indian Education Act? in 1973 

Eleven million dollars were available for funding local school dis- 
trict projects in 1973 under provisions of Part A of the Indian Education Act. 
An additional five millions were available for Part B, permitting grants to be 
made to 51 agencies, ranging from $2,460 to $300,000. One-half million was 
available to support ten adult education projects under'part C* 

Who Received the Funds? • ' ** 

Of the 2,565 local educational agencies that were eligible to receive 
grant? under Part A of the legislation, 547 applied and 435 grants actually 
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were made In 1973. A greater number of districts might well have applied for 
grants. However, the applicant disHlicts\ had only about one month from the 
time of notification until the end-of-the^lscal year, to apply. Nonetheless, 
the grants to -the 435 districts had the potential to reach 135,297 Indian pupils, 
representing 59X of all enrolled Indian pupils In the 2,565 eligible districts 

The median expenditure per pupil supported by\ IEA grants was about 10£ of the 

. . V - ' ' 

districts', average annual regular per ptfpil expenditure, or $81.Jj[hese, data 

are presented in" Table 2." ~ 

Not reached, of course, in 1973, were'U22,057 Indian .pupils, 92,919 

of whom were enrolled-in eligible districts not seeking or not receiving a 

grant, and 29,138 pupils in -districts with fewer than ten Indian pupils in, 

enrolment. The program was unable to reach approximately 12,000 Indian youth 

believed not to be enrolled in^Jcho^pl. 
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" ? < * ( v * . Entitlement und Funding « ' f 

' *( V '* * . ' ; * * * ,~ '*• k ' - °* . ' 

' -' * fc '*v C ^ : ^ ^ 5 °f Applicant, di?ijfictO recei-so* less funds than entitled in 1973. If 

* "'%C ' * '**V? '- Vi : - /; r «- ^ 

V 4 » cligibl* district! had applied for and received the maximum allowable amount 

^ - of^?ar$*A funds, thc£ife .annual «**it it lament would have been about $200 millions 

; "V £ ^ - J * v" i *" V, • K ; ' *» * . * •- 

-w"* * > W*** about one-hal£ their average expenditure per pupil times, the numbe*r of 

' . . Indlaa pupi^s*^n enroltseng) For the 435 funaed districts, rheir maximum en- 

^ " tttljs en£& 1 973 VA S-J113-PlUions> -0nl3rr$lK5 millions were allocated, how- 0 



" .^ vcr • , Accordingly i It 3i vidua! district entitlements among the^ 435 funded dis- 

; ^'%\. ' ^ rict^were °raiablx reduced £g approximately \QZ vf entitlement. The actual 

if-; vr >v * . > ^ ' w - 

...Reduction rati.s employed, in 1973 for the 435 grant districts was 9.682. Most 
funded districts received Just y Under 101 of their maximum entitlement, therefore. 

: \ ')'*/' 

. ^ . * r , * - j . J^evel^of SpeclaltSupport i . 

;y The ifeedian ies^Ci of support from IEA rants for the special education 

> Indian p*"plls lo , 1^73 was about $81.. The range of support around tfte mid- 

* i.' _ * »v . . 

" v , ? f 1 O ' 

point. varied in^ accordance with each participant district's average annual per 

** * s 

pupil expenditure. /or all enrolled pupils. This varied from $150 per Indian 
pupil in_£?ev,^rJOto as little as $61 per Indian pupil in Idaho. When the IEA 
«> "^nds, uere added. to the district's base per pupil expenditure from alLoiher-- 

j»ourc6s t the range of total support per Indian pupil varied from $1,650 per 
* *Indfion t^upil in New York to about $670 per Indian pupil^in Idaho. Certain 
. . Uwrx expenditure states (e.g. Alabama and .Mississippi) 3ld not submit an ap7 
plication. The vast majority of funded districts expended less than $110 in 
di fferential expenditure to support its special^ programs for Indian pupils in ^ 
t /m t X973# TheiKi values also are recorded in Tablcr 2. ^ 

•/^ * *, Size of Grant ' V » 

Xbout haH of the *43$ grants were under $10,000. Three- four fchs fell • 

^undtr $20,000. About 152 fell between $20,000 and $50,000, and 112 exceeded 

• ■■ < • « • ' 1 / <: 

'^-^Xdrf*^ . - '» , . • — - — 
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3 



$50,000. There wa$«an obvious relationship between the size of tie grant ana 

- . ■ .'■ I - /' — Jl 

the number of Indian pupils potentially to be se:ved in the funded district, 
©stricts with greater numbers of Indian^pupids received larger grants. These 
distributions are reproduced in Table 3.. 
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Nuobe'rs of Indian* Pupi Is Served 
Hie cost typical project grant had the potential to serve about one 
or tw,o hundred Indian pupils. About 25 grants served 1000 or nor 6 pupils^ 
whereas 133 grants served fewer than 100 Indian pupils. These data «re re- 
'prxfuced In Table 4. • 



N'o. of Indian 
Pupils in LEA 1 s~ 


No. of 
. L£A r s 


Percent 


Cumulative 
Percent 






Inder 25 




10 


.6 








25 - M - 


56 


13.0 


23 


6 






50 - 99 


H 


■ 18 


.8 


42 


4 






100 - 199 - 


<8 


22 




65 


1 






200 - 499 


90 


20 




85 


9 






500 - 999 


36, 


8 


.3 - 


94 


2 






1000 - «999 




5 


.1 


98 


3 






5000 - 9999 


3 


0 


.7 


100 


0 






TOTAL 


Ul2 


100 


.0 


100 


/ ■ 
0 / • 

t 
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v * Denial of Applications 
A number of applications were denied for cause. Criteria for grant * 
approval were gi.ven in the legislation itself. and served as the principal 
basis for grant awards* Of 105 cases analyzed, as raany as 86- were denied in 
part for failure to provide required information of parent and/ or community 
participation in project development. In 34 instances, provisions for project 
evaluation *e re inadequate and in ten case,? Uscal control was lacking. 

In Table 5, a ranking of reasons for project denial or reduction is 
"Mace than one reason may have been given for any one project, 



" ~ pTese 



^ hence the total number of reasons cited ma> exceed the number of projects. 
The principal reasons are instructive, however. Most projects that were 
denied fending were denied because of the failar'e of the applying districts 
to involve Indian parents and comnun.it> representatives - in shaping th/? dis- 
tricts' proposals; 



Table 5 

Frequent Reasons for Denial or Reduction 
of Part A Proposals 
(105 cases) * 



„ Count 



Reason for Denial or Reduction 



Parent coraoUtee inr^rjsation vague or no: shown 

oo provif>ions*vague or lacking 
Fire incomplete 



No stated communit/ involvement 
-i o M y ival vatic 



jO 

10 .Narrative vague 

1<* . rYogran not geared lo special Indian ne«*d»** tf 

10 So provisions for fiscal control 

9 Budget n»*t specified or feasible 
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Impact and Effectiveness of the Funding Program 
Insufficient time has elapsed betveen the funding of. proposals and 

o 

this report to assess the impact of the funding program on the needs of Indian 

i 

students and the schools that serve then. Studies of the impact and effective-, 
hess of funded proposals are in process and will constitute. the basis for sub- 
sequent reports. 

It was possible, however, to ascertain the extent to which funded 
projects were consistent with known needs of students and their schools* More- 
over, it was possible. t<? estimate the _ A cent to which project objectives were 
directed^ toward the most compelling of those needs -nd the extent to which 
project budgets were consistent with those objectives. 

In general, these observations seem war ranted: 

(1) The- needs identified by .the funded districts Coincided with 
those, described earlier in this paper, toward which the legisla-v 
tion wes directed. - 

(2) Applicants under PartoA and Part B, as well, xargeiy designed 
their projects to address the most immediate and compelling of 
these needs. 

(3) P. oposed expenditures, with some exceptions, were consistent with 

► . 

tlh>se objectives. ' 
Projects also appeared to be focused on the most pressing pupil and 
school needs, although they appeared to be racher imprecisely focused within 
the schools themselves* In many instances, theuentire Indian pupil* population 
in the district was considered to be the target population fo^r the project. 
Yet, most projects vere funded at a level (between $10 an£, $20 thousands) 
'.nere core narrow focusing and targeting might /h$ve' bee^t expected for best 
results. 
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Most projects met minimum expectations with respect to the involve- 
ment of Indian parents and community members. For many of the projects, new 

Indian parent advisory committees had been formed to assist in project develop- 

■ 4 5 " ' 
cient. Many projects also proposed also to employ Indians as consultants, or 

para-professionals in the classroom, and to emphasize home contacts on the nart 

of school faculties. \ , 

\ - 
\ 

Given the short amount of tine in which applicants had to devilop 
their proposals, it would appear that the program was reasonably veil begun » 
At minimum, the, requirements and expectations of the Act in largest part , we re 
met. Time Is needtd for the schools and school districts to place their oro- 
jects fully* into operation and for the effects on Indian pupils and communities, 
if 'any, to develop. 4 ; . 

These observations are described in greater detail as follows: 

Validat ion, of Meeds 
Applicant districts were expected to identify and document the basic J- 
. "needs to which thtjt project proposals were directed. Each applicant provided 
a narrative statement concerning the needs of Indian students v A thin the dis- 
trict and the district's requirements for addressing those neads. Only about 
30% of the project applicants provided documentary evidence >f those needs, 
however.. The other 702 of the districts may encounter proMems lfctep in 

validating evidence of project ^effectiveness. 

o 

The several narrative statements were exami »ed* No precise classifi- 
cation and cataloguing of needs vas feasible. Hovever, it was possible to 
count the number of times one or another stated netd was identified by the 

districts. Given the limitations of the methodolog) , these "counts" were used to 
-A it 

estl^tc the priority among needs identified by the districts. 

If » 
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In general, districts provided evidence' in their narrative statements 
of two broaci classes of needs in the dlatrlcts: those pertaining to the Indian 
pupils themselves an! those pertaining to the schools that serve then. 
Indian Students 1 Personal Needs 

Districts Identified several areaa of concern with respect to Indian 
pupils. Chief among these were the needs of Indian pupils for assistance in 
the areas, of social adjustment and formation of adequate self-concepts. These 
are reported in Table 6. v, • 




.Table 6 



Personal or Social Needs 
of Indian Pupils 

Conduct Problems • 

Social Adjustment 

Delinquency 
• Alcohol/Drug Abuse 

Suicide 

Self Concept 

Peer Acceptance 

Not Stated 
. Physical Fitness 
* Parent Involvement 

Isolation 



Number of "Districts — 
Citing Need 

* *21 ' • 
155 

6" 

9 * 

r 

219 
•33 
152 
* 1 
1 
0 



Districts ^also identified certain academic deficiencies among their 
Indian pupils that required treatment. Largely, these referred to their con-" 
sistently low performance on standardized te3ts and in academic subjects, and 
their high rate or absenteeism and school dropout. These data arc presented 
in Table 7. 
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Table 7 



Needs for Academic Achievement 

Dropout rate 
Absenteeism 

tow grades on academic sub^e^s- 
Lcw scores on standardized i*»sts 
Not stated* 
Low motivation 
'*£?. J°bs 

Poor community 



No. of Districts 
Citing Nead 

138 
' 98 
136 
100 
150 

2 

1 

1 * . 



Con£r§ry to other known evidence, applicant 



stri 



ricts id not identify 
pupil healtti.as a major concern in"develop # ing their projects. IMs might re- 
" S e ^S?" * 'Jnawareness of health problems among school, authorities. It 




"educatxuuax ^^i^s witnotc seeKing to describe other^importfnt ptfcfclem .areas $f 
in the school district. Thirty-six applicants, 'however, cited health needs in 
the district. These are presented in Table 8. * 

_ ) 
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«> /Table 8 


Pupil Health Needs No. of Disn-lrfs 


* 


Citing Need 


High mqrtality\rjite 


1 


Child diseases 


3 


.So prevention care 


20 


.Diet deficiencies 


' 8 


' Not stated 


399 


No doctor * 


1 


Nq hospital 


1 


No clothes 


2 


No dollars for Care 


1 


.No. Psychologist 


1 


General health problems* 


U 












t 
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About ten percent of the districts "i^so evidenced concern about the 
, Uasic economic plight ojf Indian students, rtiey referred to high unemployment 
among Indians in the district and to their generally low income. It was not 
clear, however, whether the districts were describing the economic condition 
of Indian parents, or were referring to a lack of vocational training and guid- 
ance f^or Indian pupils. s m 

Table 9 





Economic Needs of 


No. of Districts 






Indian' Families 


' Citing Need 


\ - 




Unemployment 


48 




V 


Low, income 
Illiteracy 


48. 

-12 






Not stated , 


, 349 • 













Areas of Need in Schools That Enroll Indian Pupils - 

Certain curriculum deficiences were consistently noted by districts. 



u^st ot ^Jiese centered on ffie "cultural" content^ojLjcur riculun, ind icating some 

continuing concern, even* conflict, about the. apnJcopriat.eness of standard school 

* fc " * » * * 

curricula for Indian pupils. Evidence. of concern with technical and vocational^ -f 
.training opportunities in the school also were noted, as was a concern for the 
curriculums in reading, language development, * nd mathematics. These data are 
described in Table 10. 
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table 10 



Areas of Needed 
Currlc 'up Improvement 

.Cultural 

Technical., 

Textbooks 
~ * Language arts 

Not stated v . 

Reading 

Indian History 
^Recreation program 
- -Physical education 

Art - , 

Remedial reading 

Remedial language 

Library 

Driver education 
Drafting 
"~~Autpmechanic . 

Arts and crafts 
— Remedial mathematics 
' Mathematics 
Forestry/Logging 
.. * Vocational -training 
Agriculture 
Music 

Special education 
Health 
• Science" 
Speech * ■ 
— ~ — I ndian^cjjl t u re 
Indian language^ 
Shop 



No. of Districts 
Citing Need 



223 
72 ' 
26 
15 
-107 
18 
7 
k 

r 

23 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
15 

1 
18 
1 

9 
4 
2 
2 
3 
4 

1 



/ 



^The schools ""seemed equally concerned with inadequacies in their f 

teaching. Deficiencies in teaching methods and/or techniques were identified 

« 

by the majority of applicant districts as a major problem.. to be addressed in 
these districts.. This observation is consistent With earlier studies. It 
also follows from the districts 1 evident concern with the low achievement of 
their Indian, pupils, and the possible negative effects of inappropriate teach* 
"ing methods on' achievement . Results are reported in Table 11. 



/ 
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Table 11 



Area of "Needed 

Methodological Improvement 

Test Methods 
* Teaching Methods 
• Teaching TecKhiques 
Not sta'ted 




A.najority of districts also indicated tfieir concern about their , 

instructional Raff's. ^About one-third of the districts indicate;!, that they 

m were understM fed. About the sane number were concerned that their teachers^*, 

lacked adequate Information about Indians. Only 18 districts indicated that. 

their teachers lacked appropriate training. Only three districts felt that 

they needed Indian teache s to work with their pupils. These data are pre- 
,* I * " * 

: sented inj v 12.' ■ * , . • . 

, r . • « 



Table 12 



Areas of Needed 
Staff Inproveiseftt » 

Lack of training 
% Lack of Indian' information 
Poor attitude toward Indians 
Understaffed 
Not stated 
No.Jndian teacher 



No. of Districts 
Citing Need 

18 

17 

142 , • 
. 185 "> 
3 



, 1 



-V 



Nearly one-half of the districts fioted major Inadequacies in their 
correlary serflrfce programs, especially the areas of student counseling -and 
community/parent relationships. The concern for counseling appears to be con- 
sistent with the districts* earlier expressed concerns about their Indian 
pupils* *p r °blea$ G f social adjustment and in forcing adequate self-concepts. 
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' . ' Other Sorre^y* service needs also were identified in some districts, recreation . 
and transportatioo's/er vices chief among then. These data are represented in. 



Table IS. 



« . Table 13 




Aretis of Needed Improvement 
-in Special Services 

'Testing 

Counseling ' ^ 

-Community/Parent relations-, 
* Transportation 
.Auditoritia » 
Broadcast facilities • 



Recreation . ■ »j 
School readiness 
Not stated 
Physical fitness 
Tutoring 

Library materials 
\ Reading specialist 
•Work-Study^ 

Skills trrfning * 
* » Language specialist 
.Adult, education 



No. of Districts 
Citing Need 
*>• ', 

30 

2Q4 . 
116 t 

49 s 

4 

7 ' 

• 154 ; 

i ; 

- 6'; 
.1 

■ / i - 

.0 > 




I 

' ' About one-fourth of the districts cited najor inadequacies in thei 



1 

•ated 



;n3^ri*Ctlonal materials and supplies for use with Indian pupils. This appe, 
to be^consistent With the districts' earlier expressed concern for more cultural., 
relevance in curriculum. About'one-flY th of the districts cited major neeo\i 



for instructional equipment, as well^Only 24 districts identified a*$ccd : pr 
rrcv facilitjes/ih working with Indian pupils. 1 ' See Table* 14: 



Table 14 




rt 

Major School teeds 
i 


JJo. of Districts 
CiVittR Need 


• .v- * 




Buildings,, 




"Equipment * * 


1 85 - 


Materials and' Supplies 


119 


Not stated 


276 ' - 


« 

i 

* * t 


> 
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Most district*: are 



It ieou clear that the applicant districts themselves- tend to iden- 
tify the same type and intensity of needs and requirements as veve made by other 
data sources* In general, they are concerned about the personal and lociaj as * 

-.veil as academic needa of their ^Indian pupils. They seem less concerned about 

(their student f m basic ^ieelth end economic neE3s, however* 
concerned about the leek ofculturel relevance of their curricula for Indian 
pupils end the lack of appropriate information concerning Indians on^the part 
of their' teachers. -They cite e simller need for new materlels and supp iee, 
as well. The districts /seem equ«uly concerned by their leek of appropriate 
counseling services* A small group of districts also seems concerned by de*^ 



. A small groop of districts also seems concerned by de*^ 
reletionships with Indian parent and community groups. 



ficiencies in their telstlonshlps with Indian 

Curiously, however^ few districts indicated their concern wit^i the basic 

preparation of their teachers or with the lack of Indian teacfejs among their 

faculties*' Most cited a leek of sufficient staff to offer 'sp£eAal services 

•••*/; ■ 1 ' " " 'i 

for Indian puoils. i • I v 

' J ' ' . - m Project- Objectives ' j 

' Applicants also identified specific objectives for their proposed 

projects./ Ostensibly, project objective ^should be responsive to educational^ 



needs of the Indian childre^^o-*bTTseryed and the schools that purport to serve 
them*^ In general, It vss, found that project objectives corresponded vith those 
need/. • • < ' ' j, ' *'j V . 

I Highest priority among project objectives was given to counsel ing aid 

related social development services*- The objectives for such service programs 
corraaponded almost exactly to pupil needs, as cited earlier by the majority,; 

' . >- (■ ' ■*f-\/ 

of dittricti. See T*ble 15. . ■ j 
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Table ^5 





.-rniincpl fnv anr? ^nr i j> 1 

Development Objectives 


nu« Ul UlDLL Ik. L3 Siting 

. _ Oblective 


•ft * 


Self Care 


146 




: . Diet/Health 


26 




Peer Relations 






Family Relations 


39 




Self Image 


~-S> . ?35 




Not Stated 


145 




Academic Problems 


1 



' >fost districts reflected their concern that Indian pupils receive m 

assistance in forming an adequate self-image, .Most also saw this as ajmajor 
objective for their counseling programs. For many, it might well be considered 
to be a major objective of instructional programs, as well. Certainly, better 

and richer information- about Native Americans could become a part of standard 

** * 

curriculum. The ill-informed and patronizing treatment of Indians in standard 

» " • ' * V , > ■ ' 

school texts is widely documented, for example. Priorities 'for curriculum ob- 
jectives are presented in Table 16. * 

Table 16 




Curriculum Objectives #o.ot Districts Citing 

•» Objective 

Language Development 55 

C Communications "Ski lis 71 — i - - 

Bilingual Education. 36 

Reading ... „ j ' 138. 

Mathematics — — 8*T 
Science 22 
Social Studies/History 39 
Literary Arts _ . _ 11 

• Graphic Arts fcO 
Performing Arts 111 
Indian Studies - Local 107 
Indian Studies —National - 26 

. N/A - *-^sr — * ' ~ 20" ,~" 

erattti ■ } .17 

Social Adjustment fc 130 

. Career Education V o 91 

Recreation/Physical Education 36 
Not. Seated \ \ 16- 
Mqsic \ Z 

Parent-Child Communication' 1 
Basic Skills 3 
Indian Crafts \ % \ 
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\ The most salient curriculum objective was reading, followed by . 

5 . "social adjustment," an objective that overlaps the counseling objectives cited 
above. Performing arts and local Indian studies strengthen tf<e self-image and 
social development themes alread*/ cited by the districts* They appear to-be 

consistent, therefore, not only in relating their major counseling and cur- 

* , i 

rlculum objectives to expressed needs, they appear also to be consistent in 

} _ ' * , » * ^ . * ( 

relating both counseling and curriculum* objectives to the. same pupil 'needs. 

The districts placed high priority on the design of new curriculum 

o 

and in .the development of new cultural materials. Although these tasks are 
not mutually exclusive, the districts* evident concern for new curriculum con- 
tent and materials clearly is reflected in these curriculum development objec- 



tives. Data are cited* in Table 17. 



Table 17 







'Curriculum Development 


Nor. of Districts 






Objectives 


Citing Objectives 






Design curriculum 


132 






' Develop cultural materials 


165 


i 




'Develop objectives 


• 51 






Locate materials -* 


56 ■ 






Create materials 


32 






Evaluate materials 


• -•-11 






Implementation 


117 






Not stated 


71- 






N/A * * 


s * 27 



Low priority was assigned to .developing health services for Indian' 
pupils in the schools. Although this was consistent with the districts* own ^ 
expressed .needs ir\ this, area,, the extent of school reJLated health services 
..proposed falls well below needs cited from other sources. Table 18 contains 
. relevant data. - * 
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Table 18 



Proposed Health Program Objectives 
Health Program Development 


No. of Districts 
Citing Objectives 


* ""* » * * 

Nursing Service 


14 


Physical Examinations 


• - i 


Speech Defects 




Hearing Defects 


5 


* Vision Defects 


3 


Nutrition 


5 


, Hygiene 


•3 


Shots and Inoculations 


0 . 


.Not stated 


. . 401 



There was a remarkable consistency in the way in which roost, districts 

* r ♦ 

proposed to meet their Staffing requirements in their Indian Education projects. 
^ Most districts proposed to enlarge their regular teaching* staff . About one* 
fourth - proposed to add para-proTessTonals to worfc WTtK rna"ia!Tsl;Vdelits~ana^ 
about .one-fifth proposed to retain Indian consultants .to work with staff and - 
students.. Only. 72 districts proposed to require their staff to obtain addi- 
tional training. About one-fourth of the districts proposed to extend their 
contact with parents and Indian families, however. Staffing objectives are 
'cited In Table* 19. *' 
*■ ' Table- 19 " 



. . Staffing Objectives for Funded IEA Programs 


"'Teaching Staff 


No. of Districts 




Citing Objectives. 


Be enlarged 


283 ; 


. Receive training 


72 ;/ 


Develop curriculum 


56 


Indian consultant 


97 * 


. " Para-pro f ess ional 


108 


Contact with home^_ _ 


115 


- Not stated 


— gr . - 



569-704 O -*75 - 8 



* Although the themes for staffing cited above appear to- fit the 
schools* objectives in counseling, i%is not -clear that they are ^consonant 
with their academic objectives, as well. Moreover, the districts posed" limited 
objectives for staff development. Only 75 districts proposed to provide in- 
service training for faculties; 312 districts simply, planned to add new staff. 
In view of stated needs of teachers for more adequate information concerning r 
Indians and Indian life, and the equally evident ne*d for improved teaching 
methods and techniques In working with Indian pupils, heavy reliance on new 
staff acquisition as an improvement str^egy may prove to be "-optimistic. The 
omission of training for present and potential future staff may prove to be 
serious. The inclusion of Indian consultants and para-professional assistants 
in the classroom would seem to be an appropriate step, however. 

' ► Districts were not clear in the kinds of instructional 'materials fchey 
proposed to use in the several projects. Although a serious need was^ identified 
for instructional materials, particularly in the areas of language development 
and Indian culture, the objectives proposed by most districts did^not coincide 
precisely with those needs. Indeed, 200 districts proposed to use already pre- 
pared materials (even 9 though these were deemed to be inadequate .for their pro- 
grams). About 100 districts proposed to develop their own new materials or 
employ specialists to do so, however. Highly specialized components, such as 

placement tests and lesson plans, were mentioned only in a few cases, 

Information from the districts concerning" their plans for instruction 
largely was unstated, or ambigious when stated. The predominant mode of In-,' 
struction proposed was some form of tutorial or individualized instruction, 
based on pypll interest or academic concern. A. few districts jproposed to use », 
guest speakers, field trips, group projects r others an extensive use of media. 



About 10% of the .districts proposed simply to extend their standard teaching 

methods more intensively to Indian pupils. These data are summarized in 
Table .20. * - ; : * » 

\ " Table 20 



Modes of Planned Instruction 

7 Standard ~ 

v Cue?»t speaker 

Individualized-ajcadenic 

IndiVi^ualized-interest 

Group project 

Audio-visual development 

Tutorial.- ' . 

* Created material ^ 

Field irips . 

.Not stfated 

Library 

On-tte-job training 



Js'o. of. Districts 
Citing Mode 

46 . 

38 
145 

76 

34 

5? 

94 

38 

59 
122 

.1 
3 



- , The districts were., equally unclear in the extent to wfilch special . 

instructional activities for Indian children night be offered. In 67. districts, 
such instruction was planned on a daily basis. In 21, pn a weekly basis. How- 
ever, 252 districts failed to state what pattern of instruction wpuld Be used. 

Dollars and Objectives 



« Project budgets for all grants, including parts A, B» and C, in gen- 

eral, were consistent with project objectives and program »mcd? and requirements 
About 61X of all projected expenditures wereallocated to personnel salaries 

and benefits. Other direct costs were estimated to be loout 37 £, with two per- 

- • c 0 

cent allocated to indirect costs. These budget allocations seea to be in line 

* t • ' - 

with established patterns of educational expenditures., They also reflect the 

' ' ' * ' • * . . - 4 .... 

fact that education is a^labor intensive industry, hence the fajtly hig'u pro- 
portion of total expenditure allocated to salaries and benefits for personnel. 
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f> In order to describe the relationships between budget and program 

.objectives and budget and, .program needs and requirements, two indexes were 1 
designed: the first to describe tiie program assigned to^erfch category of need 
• and* objectives, and the sespnd to describe the extent of proposed budget 
priority assigned to each need and major objective. 



Program and Budget priorities for each major area of needs are re-* 



oroduced in Table 21. 



Jable 21 



Program and Budget Priorities 


for Pupil and School Needs 


Program .Needs 


Program Count 


Budget Ihdex^ 

.A953 

.6980 

.5457 

.6750 

.•12AA • 

.33A3 


l« 'PUIfcLS' PERSONAL-SOCIAL NEEDS 
Social Adjustment 
Self Concept • j 
Drop-out -Rate/Absenteeism 
Low Grades/ tow "Score's 
Health 
Economic* 
' \ 


.3578 

.5046 . \ - 
.5413 
.5390 
' *^t>*P3 
.1950 


2x SCHOOL N'EEDS - t 


— — _ L 




' • Curriculum Needs: 
Cultural 
^Technical, 
- Language ^ 
Reading 

JnBiarr Culture * 
"Vocational courses 
Mathematics 


* .5138 
.1651 
.0367 
.0963 
..0275 
v .0115 
.0528 


,.6749 
.1637 
.0196 
,0887 

, :«0204. _ - 
- .0208 , 
,06AA 


Staff Needs':". 

Poor attitude toward Indians, or 
if lack' of Indian information 
Understaffed 


' .3211 
.3?80 


.51A6 • 
.3878 


Need's for Special Services: 
* Testing 
* - "Counseling 

Community-Parent relations * 
/Transportation . <• 


- .0688 
.4656 
.2661 

.1124 JL 


.1373 — 
*6202 
.A396, ■* 
.A396 


^eeds for Facilities: 
, .^Bqjldi.ng 
Equipment 
, . Materials and supplies ^ 


.0550 
.1950 

V2729 


' .0567 
.3273 
.387A ' 



01Q2 
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Program and budget priorities for each major program objective are cited in 
Table 22. *' \ "* , * * 

. • Table 22 



Program and Budget Priorities for 1KA Project Objectives 

Budget ^Index 



Program Objectives 


I'ropraa Count 


BUILDI& " 


'» .0780 . 


'EQUIPMENT v* - 


.0376 . 


HEALTH - 


* # .0734- l 


STAFF 




Be enlarged • 


-6491 


Receive training 


.1651 


Develop ^curriculum 


.1284 


Indian consultant 


. .2225 


Para-professionals 


.'2477 


Contact with home 


.2618 


CURRICULUM 




. Language* development and corasunication sRXUs.3807 


Heading 


- .3188 


Mathematics 


.1950 



yterary* .Graphic and Per forcing Arts 
Indian Stymies 

COUNSEUN'G AND SOCIAL* 

Sell Care 
. Peer and Family Relations 



,3716 
.3028 



.33- 
.5390 



.0955 
.4606 
.1510 



.7682 

.2669 

.1757 

.2776 

.3841/ 

.4304 



.5051 
.4124 
.2094 
.5610 

t3307 . 



.2959 
.4285 

-^6307 



" The "prograra count Index" is the simple ratio of program counts for 
each category of need or ^bjectlve, divided by the total nurrfber of proposals. 
Hence, a program count index of .3578 may be interpreted to mean that program 
o priority was assigned a particular need or objective approximately 35 .times in 
- each 100 proposals. ^ \ * , 

t Hie budget index is less directly interpreted/ thanks to the fact that 
w . there Js no way directly of estimating the Proportion of a proposal's budget that 



is to be allocated by the school district to any one. of the proposal's stated 
needs or objectives. Instead, the fotal budgets of all proposals that. Included 
a given need or objective were summed. .This sum then vat divided by the total 
budget for all ^proposals . Th^e resulting index provided a rough approximation 
of the extent of concentration of *unds in those proposals that address each 
category of needs and objectives/ An" index of .4953 then would be interpreted 
-to mean that 49 of each 100 dollars of proposed expenditures were assigned or 
attributed to a specific need or objective. The same dollars might be allocated 
concurrently to different objectives, however. ' , 

Although the budget index was larger ttian the program count in almost 
every instance, the differences have no*signi finance in the analysis! The two 
indices co-vary in the same way, , hence perform satisfactorily for the level of 
'is and* Interpretation employed. * * " 

From Table 21 in which .priority indices are related to different 
•categories .of program, needs and requirements, highest program priorities were 
assigned to five classes of needs, namely: 

* Improvement of student self-concept *** ^ ~ 

* Reduction in rates tff absenteeism and drop-out V 

* Improvement of student's academic and test performance 

* Extension and improvement of counseling services * 

* Enrichment of the cultural content of curriculum 

V 

It se'ems clear that these areas also were among the higher budget 
priorities as well. 'Budget priorities near or in excess of .5000 also were 
observed for prbjects that emphasised social adjustment activities (.4953) and 
for projects that sought to correct teachers' lack of Information concerning 
Indians (.5146). By and large, from Table' y it seems clear that there Was a 
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major relationship between nee.de ^snd program end budget priorities, with the 
exceptions no ted V 4 -A 

Budget suppor?**for ma^or^grogram objectives also seemed consistent 
*with needs "Highest program priorities vere assigned to two major program ob- 
jectives, namely: improving counseling services for individuatepupils (,5390) 
and enlarging professional stsff (.6491). Budget priority wss assigned these; 




objectives. However, budget priority also, wss assigned to two lower priority 



program objectives, namely: .improving language end communicstions skills pro- 
grams (.5051) and programs of the literary and performing arts (.5610). 

• Focusing and Targeting Funds 

All the dimensions for proper and effective targeting appeared to be 
present in the administration of the several projects. lt,,is too early for 
definitive evidence of successful targeting to hsve developed,- however. Sub-o , 
sequent reports will examine these activities in detail. ' ; 

• • Program* funds "we re targeted to those eligible districts most in need 
of aaaistance. Only 18% of the eligible districts received grant*- in 1973. 
Ihese districts included 59Z of the Indian pupils known to be enrolled in public 
•school, however. . • ' • 



Program funds largely were focused on the immediate and compelling 
personal needs of pupils, snd on the evident needs of the schools that enroll 
Indian pupils. Exceptions were noted, to be sure. Within school districts, 
the extent to which" program and progrsm funds were concentrated is not clesr. 

On-site examination vUl be needed to gather evidence In this regsrd. Most 

* * t 

propossls lacked sn sppropriate specificity in plsnning. This* suggests that 
the districts might spread their limited project funds over the total Indian 
pupil population within the district, or a substantisl portion thereof. For 
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example* n<S specification of grade level was given in 175 proposal*., Ostensibly, 
the program was tc be extended to all Indian children in all grades. The moat 
frequent grade range, mentioned was Kindergarten through 12th Grade, normally 
the full range of grades within the district,. 

Either the districts 'pl^an to offer a broad band of materials and 
services' for their district, or the kind of generic services that do not need 
% to be modified or adapted to the various grades within the district/ This is 
*"* a common approach to be sure. In ESEA. Title'! programs, for example, the 
tendency early In the program was' to reach as many eligible children as pos- 
sible, everf though f Una's avllable would be spread to the point of ineffective- 
ness. Accordingly, any tendency in 1EA <jrojecW to spread, project benefits 
. widely should be watched carefully* • 

A second major situation also"*should be monitored carefully* It 
was* observed earlier that two-thirds of? the Indian pupils in public* schools 
attended schoo^ in districts that expended less than §810 jper pupil, the median 
per pupil expenditure for all eligible districts in 1973. Many of these dis- 
tricts were deficient In their basic educational services f.or all pupils, since 
variation in expenditure among districts is not caused solely by differences in 
costs for comparable public services. It is not known ?hat these lower ex- 
• penditure districts can or will provide needed differential services and pro- 
grams for Indian children ip the face of larger, more fundamental needs for all 
pupils "in the district. » " * 

A similar situation was encountered in 1968 In the early days of the 
administration of ESEA Title I. Many Title I programs for disadvantaged pupils 
in Relatively poor districts became used with the same effect as general aid* 
The situation warrants careful and extended study to determine if differential 
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progra* effect* can be achieved with Indian pupils vith special, categorical 
assiatar.ce (e.g. r ESFA 1 or JEA TV) .before the local district has attained 
at leiat the national average in its provisions for basic prcgracs % and ser- 
vices. , ' . . % " 

» Parent Involvement and Evaluation 

The sponsoring .legislation Mandated that Indian parents and coc- 
cunity representatives play an important part in designing and developing 
~ special* prograns for their Indian children. Although .1C5 districts failed 
to state vhether a parent ccccittee had been Tcrased^for this purple, 2?3 
districts/reported that such a cocci ttee vas nevly forced. 'Fifty^TcUr 
other districts continued to» use an existing ccccittee in codified or in- „ 
tact fora. ... ' . ' " 

The' extent to vhich Indians vere involved in planning re- 
ported to be high in 16*5 projects and coderkte in 136. Vhe regaining 
districts reported lov or token participation. These data suggest that 
parental involvement cay not be taken for granted. tt Careful encourages^ 
cay be essential f cr the future of the -prograa. 

Indian involvecent in project planning, of ccursje, is a - "key-to- ■ 



later project evaluation.. Much of the cultural ccntent of the projects 
can only be validated by Indian parents and 4 ccccunity sealers, for ^*4aple: 

^Applicants under .IEA. Part A vere required to? provide effective 
procedures for an annual evaluation of local pr ejects. Good eve uation 
requires that project objectives te fraaed in specific if not hrasureble * 
teres. In three-fourths of the funded projects, applicants identified * 
prograa objectives. In only 11? casea, however, vere objectives phrased 
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specific performance terms.* In "the remaining 316 districts* an 

evaluation say be difficult or impossible to achieve. 

• * . f ^ ■ _ 

• « four basic themes vers identified by the- districts ss .a bails 

». * ■ * ' 

for evaluation* Scat districts sought" nore than one major project out- 

♦/ * \ . m . • * 

come, hence Indicated mora than- one evaluative criteria. The theses and 

number of district responses- for each are; v 

• " ' Table 23 " 

* 

° Evaluation Criteria ■• Sumber of Districts 

' BiPnasltlna This Criteria 

Educational Change ♦ 3pU - * 

Staff Change . * ' 27 *„ , . — • 

" Personal/Sop ial Growth Qt Pupils \2$U ' ' 

Effective Par eat /Community delations * , * ip7 

Sot Stated 7"' - * > m 35V ^ * 

Many proposals failed to specify the means to be employed in conducting 

the terminal -project evaluetlon.^he^egislatipn requires that educational 

^achievement *e included ai one basis for evaluation* In so doing , however, 

. districts eight giv* attention to the development of criterion-referenced 

instruments specifically geared £o measure educational 'growth in specific 

Indian subgroups* The routine ,use of standardized tests for this purpose 

* . * - * * ' ' : J 

should be questdonedj^oth on cultural ae veil as technical grounds. 
, « $ 

• » » Unmet ' Heeds * * 

* - ' : ' . < , m * 

.The districts' heavy emphasis on * self-concept" development tscong 

o 

Indian pupils warrants careful study; *_t is not clear that great numbers* 
of Indian beys and girls ha** developed inadequate self-concepts, evln 
though public school teachers believe this to be true. In order to clear 
the air of ( unwarranted sentimentality' in this regard, special studies by 
coepetent researchers should be iaHlace-?« perhaps utilizing Part B funds. 



\ 
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Ih* districts' 
so warrants, study and 



concern ^for %ew teaching methods and techniques 
ievelopment. A major study to determine which, if 



* The .districts* 



*ny t »ethoda:<eit work vith different kinds of Indian children would seem r 
^o^tTsT worthwhile investment under JEA, Results of such research should 
" be introduced' into, new programs- for* the retraining of teachers of Indian 
\ pupils now in service sad -into new programs for the preparation of Indian 

jkac^ers. 



;oncern /or. new cultural* materials should not ce 



'left solely to the districts themselves to* resolve* An organized effort 
with Indian directors and teachers of ^Indian-controlled schools also might 



produce useful material 



or public and other private schools as well. 



there is a con$ .nuing need for more vali\l and reliable" data con- 
cerning Indian pupils and the schools that teach them. Existing data are 
inadequate for/ planning iind 'evaluation responsibilities in all jurisdic- 
tions of government", IocilL, State, or Federal^ At ^minimum, an information * - 
■System should develops and introduced that, permits local, State, and'' 
Federal program administrators to , trace jthe end pointy of program expendi- 
ture >%0 the pup^l and po (relate dollar investments for Indian education to ** 

* :' * - ' - " . / v- , 

* tfee impact and effectiveness of , specific programs with those pupils. f 

33iere is a" need also to involve members of the Indian communities 
, systematically iu dfecisicns affecting the public education of thei£ children. 
^ It should not be , assumed that Indian pupils will respond to routine re- ^ • 
, mediation ferogras\. Nor 

Indian parents Ap^ project 

in 1973-^wiil influence basic education policies and programs affecting 
. their children., > 



should it be assume^ that the token involvement of 
development--such ao experienced in some projects 
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„ Koreoever, local districts are not ccohif ona in-their ability to 
design and*-develop special programs fo> Indian pupils. Admittedly a by- 
product of deadlines not of the districts' own choosing, cany proposals 
backed the integrity of design needed to guarantee a reasonable impact 
their pupils, staffs,, curricula, and community. It is clear also that 
distylztz ,ieed ta invest much more heavily in the design of evaluation 
formats and instrumentation if they are to learn significantly from the 
, projects they carry out. 

Possible Administrative Actions 
Consistent with the, observations above, sev eral,, admini atoa&laEe. 
actions night be Justified in 197^. ,Aaorig these are: 

JL. The Federal office veil' night provide—or assist in \ 
providing through appropriate Slate or independent 
agencies— technical assistance to those local districts 
that arft concerned with the development and evaluation 
* of special programs* for Indian pupils. . 
, . 2. Grants also could be nade to encourage .research in three 
-key areas, namely: " 

(a) Vinahcing'and targeting special programs, foe Indian 
* *'■ I children; , „ 

(b) Developing new teaching methods and techniques^for 
Anglo teachers to employ in teaching Indian pupils 

w the*r basic skills, ancl for. Indian teachers to employ 
m ■ in teaching Indian jpupllF about their cultural heritage; 

and J 

- (c) Developing instructional materials appropriate to the 

, nev teaching methods. 

3. A major new thrust could be undertaken to recruit, prepare, 

, • " place Indian teachers to teach In the public schools'" 



not solely tfr improve' instruction for Indian children 
but to enrich the cultural experience for all enrolled 
- children. " ,* ^ 

k. Consideration should' oe given to extend the potential 
benefits of the Actmore hrpadly to Indian children and 
" youth -aot .now reached, while seeking to target current 
levels^f support effectively on ^hose numbers_JDf pupils 
vho are served. Specifically, consideration should he 
g^ven" to a downvard extension of progran support to in- 
clude preschool" children, particularly those vho later 



anight otherwise require special language training. 
^Thought also should he given~to~special^incentives to 
the nimher of districts vith fever than 10 Indian pupils 
in enrollment.. Such districts need to he encouraged to 
■Torn interdistrict programs, vhenever appropriate, to 
reach the 29*138 pupils not nov touched hy the Indian 
Education Act. Similar progran extensions to reach the, 
12,000 out-of-school youth also need- consideration. 
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31. _&cJO|scj^ep*hcies reflect real program differences since the cost cf^ 
ttBsmrabxer^Ur-service^^ 

districts. - . . ^ . 

32. Tro-thirds of the Indian pupils live in districts that expended less 
than $810 pep pupil irf 1972-73. " ' 
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